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R* the first of October things are 
running smoothly. Everybody is 
in the game and results begin to appear. 


The November Number wili be of un- 
usual helpfulness in the constructive work 
appropriate to the Holidays. Among 
the Contributors will be Fred Hamilton 
Daniels, Elizabeth J. Woodward, Frank 
M. Leavitt, Professor Beresford Pite of 
the Royal College of Art, London, and a 
dozen other leaders in arts and crafts. 


Play Ball! Play hard! Play to win! 
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ART IN COMMON SCHOOLROOMS IJ 
THE SCHOOL BOOKLET COVER 


By FRED H. DANIELS 


Director oF DrawinG, NEwTon, MassaCHUSETTS 


HY should we copy the ornament from a New Zea- 

land Patoo-patoo and apply it for the decoration 

of a sofa cushion? Why should the front of a wholesale dry 

goods house be supported on lotus columns? Why place 

a palmetto on the cover of a spelling book, or build a school 

like an English church of the fourteenth century?—I do not 
know. 

Perhaps it is because we have not learned to think out 
our own problems as other, peoples have thought out theirs. 
Perhaps it is because we are too busy to think. Perhaps 
we are too lazy. 

The school booklet cover is a problem that is always 
with us. Unlike the century plant, it blooms every year 
and every school month in the year. It is the final courtesy 
which we may bestow upon a period of work at one thing, 
we will assemble and save the language, or nature study, or 
arithmetic sheets, that, in our turn, we may say, “ Behold, 
how much better was the old -education!” 

The book cover is a worthy and keenly interesting 
problem, if we consider the cover as indicative of its contents. 
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Do not imagine that a successful cover can be made in one 
lesson. It is impossible. It will require one lesson to 
discuss and sketch the symbols which properly may be 
used to enrich the cover; others to plan and sketch the mar- 
gin, and the placing of the title and ornament; another to 
draw it carefully; and a final lesson to transfer it to the real 
cover and to apply the color. The moral effect of doing 
one thing well is seldom overestimated. Let us consider 
several school covers which are possible as a whole or in 
part in any grade. 
THE COLOR BOOK 

This may contain selected examples of color scales, 

color analyses, or color harmony problems. The title, the 
most important element in the design, we will have white, 
because white light is the source of all color. Black indi- 
cates the opposite of white,—the absence of all color: we 
may use it as a “‘little space of silence”’ for the margin line. 
Halfway between the white and black is a middle gray, 
another definite color standard, against which all colors, 
including the neutrals white and black, show their true 
value (their relation to a scale of values from white to black). 
It follows, therefore, that the inside pages may be, and the 
cover perhaps ought to be of a paper of a middle gray in 
value. White light broken up through a glass prism, or in 
a rainbow, gives us red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
violet, hence these colors may be used with white and black 
in coloring the design. 

The first Color cover in Plate I shows the sun, in sym- 
bol the circle, throwing light to the four points of the com- 
pass, and in the center are the rainbow colors. 

The second cover has a candelabrum holding six can- 
dles, symbols of light. The candles at the top are painted 
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red, orange, yellow and green; those at the base are blue and 
violet. This candelabrum is not fashioned to stand on the 
piano, but to lead up to and support the title, while its pro- 
portions are properly related to the space in which it is placed. 

The third Color cover offers the white title, the black 
margin line, a soap bubble with its rainbow and reflected 
rainbow, and the pupil’s name. 

The fourth cover has the title, margin line, and a mon- 
ogram. The decorative element consists of a row of soap 
bubble pipes supporting bubbles; the first at the top is red, 
then orange, yellow, etc. At the bottom, the pipes and the 
order of colors are reversed. 


THE CLIPPING BOOKLET 


This may be made as a portfolio, (a simple problem 
in bookbinding), or as a case to hold envelopes. (Plate II.) 
The symbols employed are the scissors and the mucilage 


bottle; these with the title, margin line, and name, mono- 
gram or initial form the design. Notice that in the sixteen 
cover designs submitted herewith, the title is always seen 
at first glance. It should dominate the page in position, 
size, and in value or intensity of color, in one or in all, that 
the name of the book may be grasped instantly. This 
cover ought to be made of a paper of a grayed color, that 
it may not be noticeably soiled in service. 
* GEOGRAPHY 

Of course, a map or a globe will persistently suggest 
itself as a suitable symbol for decoration for this cover, as 
shown in the first illustration, Plate III. 

The second cover shows the explorer’s ship on the un- 
known seas, appearing in silhouette in front of the rising 
sun. It is all worked out in outline and flat tones; there 
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is no attempt at light and shade, at naturalistic color, or to 
make a picture. It is a sign, a symbol. 

The cover paper may be brown,—of the earth. The 
title is in more or less intense orange, the color symbol of 
the wisdom got by searching; or orange-red, the red imply- 
ing valor (in exploration) or love (of knowledge). The 
other decorative elements will be properly related if they 
are, in intensity and value, halfway between the title and 
the background.* The white is symbolic of light, the white 
light of complete understanding. 


MUSIC 


‘ 


This cover is to contain the words “in my very, very 
best writing’ of our Morning Song. The first illustration 
shows the sun and its rays (adapted to the form of the page) 
rising and shining over the horizon line of the title. 

On the second cover appears the singing bird at his 
‘morning roundelay, because he likes to sing and likes the 
song.”’ He is perched on a decorative branch composed 
of strong curves like those which outline the bird. Har- 
mony of line means agreement of character in line. The 
color of the cover may suggest the rose hue of early morning, 
and the ornamentation and title may well be in stronger 
values and intensities of the same color. 


THE SPELLING COVER. 


In the back of the dictionary you will find the early 
symbols which were the forefathers of our alphabet. Some 
of these were selected and grouped in an orderly manner 


*These covers ‘were all done in color and one cannot predict how the values will appear 
in reproduction, because some colors do not reproduce in right value when photographed ; 
e. g., orange becomes darker, and blue appears lighter than it should be. 
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for the decoration of this spelling book, Plate IV. Tones of 
yellow (wisdom) or orange (knowledge) may be used for 
the color scheme. 

ARITHMETIC 


In our system of notation, probably the figures of 0, 1, 
and 10 are the most important, because they represent zero, 
decimals, units, tens, hundreds, ete. These figures have 
been chosen as the symbols for this cover. They have been 
arranged to strengthen and decorate the corners of ‘the 
double border lines. One figure 1 has been reversed for 
decorative effect, a perfectly legitimate procedure in design- 
ing. All have been united strongly to the border lines by 
means of tangential curves. Arithmetic is an exact science, 
therefore our color scheme may consist of three tones of 
blue, the significance of which is truth, 


PICTURE STUDY—COROT 
Corot loved trees, hence our symbol, drawn in outline 
and painted in flat tones. Corot’s pictures are noted for 
their silver gray-greens, need we say more as to the right 
color plan for this cover? 


A Se 
CELLS? 


It must be evidént that the definite problem to design 
a cover for one thing limits us to the use of certain symbols, 
and that in this very limitation is our solution of the prob- 
lem. It is always true in the school classroom that when 
one or two solutions of a design problem are suggested, the 
class feels confident that the entire field of original endeavor 
is exhausted. But, let us look again! In any one set of 
these problems, but one or two symbols were employed; 
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there are many others equally satisfactory. Or, suppose 
we can think of no new symbols, what then? We will 
take the first Color cover as an illustration, (any other will 
do as well). The title, the sun and its rays, and the rain- 
bow colors could be redrawn in varying proportions, if 
necessary, and made to agree with and to fit into the places 
occupied by the titles and symbols on the other covers. 
This will produce fifteen new designs for Color book covers. 
There are herein shown sixteen designs in all; behold we now 
have their square, two hundred and fifty-six designs, of 
which two hundred and forty are new! Moreover, we ad- 
mit our indebtedness to Aztec or Egyptian, to Greek 
Mediaeval art, only for the ideas of orderly arrangement 
and harmonious coloring. We are living in the year A. D. 
1911. 
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THE PEDAGOGICS OF BRUSHWORK 


By RICHARD GEORGE HATTON 
DIRECTOR, ART DEPARTMENT 


ArMsTrRONG Co.iecs, University or DursamM, ENGLAND 


HE brush is one of the instruments of artistic produc- 

tion. It is one of the means by which the expression 
of perceptions and the expression of conceptions can be 
effected. But it is only a tool. Unlike a violin, a bell, 
a hollow vessel (responding to air-movement), it is merely 
an instrument connecting the hand with some substance 
more expressive than itself, that is to say, with color— 
pigment. 

Yet, of all tools, the brush is peculiarly sensitive. Used 
merely for applying paint to surfaces—as the immortal 
whitewash brush of Tom Sawyer—it is at best a stupid, 
insensible article, deriving all its glory from the occasion, 
and not for its own particular share in the business. But 
with such servile purposes put aside, the brush is a highly 
sensitive tool. If we once take note of the shape of the dabs 
which it makes we admit its claim to being, of all tools, the 
nearest in character to man himself. 

Yet, again, as Schopenhauer says of hearts and heads— 
there are many bad and few good. Oh, the good brush! 
Does it not almost merit the distinction that is accorded to 
the good and the wise? What Robin Goodfellow ever did 
so much for us while we slept, as the good brush does for 
us when our attention is drowsy? But have good fairies 
limitations? Well, hardly so frequently as one’s good 
brush. Willing as it may be it cannot do everything: 
worse! it cannot do very much. Like the Howards, Earls 
of Carlisle, it has as its motto, ‘‘ Volo non valeo’’—I am will- 
ing but not able,” or, in more local speech—‘‘I would an I 
could.” So that one generally has quite a many brushes; 
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big, litthe and tiny; round, flat, broad; pointed, blunted, 
square-ended. 

We recognize, then, from the first, that our brush has 
a limited range of usefulness. It can do certain things very 
well, but there are some things it cannot do. Just as the 
fat man and the thin man have obvious limitations and 
advantages, so have the fat and the thin brush. And like 
humanity again, all the fat brushes cannot behave in the 
same way, nor can all the thin brushes, nor can all the exam- 
ples of a particular kind or description. This is important, 
especially when we compare the work of one child with the 
work of another. Many a little heart must be half broken 
with the disappointment, not to speak of the unjust disgrace, 
which inevitably follows its efforts to do something with a 
tufted quill fit only to be stuck through the cork of a lini- 
ment-bottle. 

Constantly, in England, children are expected to work 
with these infamous provisions—in America, one believes, 
and certainly hopes, the authorities have more sense. 

It is important, therefore, that the idiosyncrasies of the 
particular brush in one’s hand should be recognized. It is 
unreasonable to expect all the children to make precisely 
the-same brush-forms, because their brushes, however well 
selected, must inevitably differ. 

The next matter is the use of the brush. Except for 
the deficiencies to which reference has just been made, and 
which truly are considerable, the brush is at the will of the 
user. According to the manner in which it is used, that is, 
according as it is moved, say in one direction, or in a curved 
stroke, or in a zigzag path, with varying or with equal 
pressure, and with or without being revolved in the hand 
while the stroke is being made, so will the marks made by 
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it vary. The greater the variation the more sensitive is 
the brush, and the more complete and resourceful the manip- 
ulation of it. 

The simplest use of ithe brush is that in which it is 
employed to lay blots of color of its own shape. In Eng- 
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Plate I. 1. Exercises with blots upon squared paper. 2 and 3. Blots placed at regular 
intervals by judgment 





land we call this the “blot” method. This method has 
enjoyed widespread, uncritical popularity, and now suffers 
an equal measure of defamation. It is not brushwork in 
a true sense, since in it the brush is used in much the same 
manner as a block or punch might be—merely for laying 
impressions of the tool itself; impressions which do not vary, 
and in which all uses of the tool, save one, are debarred. 
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Although “blots” or “‘blobs” are not genuine brush- 
marks, they are very closely allied to them. For though 
these blots are made only by somewhat flatly pressing : 
well-charged brush upon the paper, (which is not strictly 
a brush-action), yet the result is very like a brush stroke. 
Moreover, it requires no little attention to lay these blots 

clearly, neatly, and in 


their proper directions. 

cc cree 44 ee The laying of the 
pr blots is thus a manual 
é. exercise not to be de- 
ay war spised, especially for 


young children. It com- 


7 A L f pels them to try to do 
/ : a certain thing with a 


certain tool; and though 


V9 y Ion PAANRA each child’s work will 


differ from his neigh- 
“> yy DVA) bor’s because their 
e brushes differ, yet the 


child has to find the pe- 
culiar best stroke which 
his brush will make, and do all he can to get that best 
stroke repeated again and again. 

It is pedagogically important, therefore, that the 
child should exercise this’ will to do. The hand must co- 
operate. There is thus set up that co-operation of brain 
and hand which is so essential for the development of both 
faculties. 

The first exercises should be on squared paper, the 
next on paper ruled or dimensioned by the child himself, 
the next on paper without any ruling or measuring. 


Plate II Brush forms, each a single stroke 
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In the first, as in Plate I, the child has only to count 
the divisions of the squaring. This is quite sufficient 
exercise for him. It accustoms him to expect and have 
regard for regularity. It trains him to recognize regular 
intervals, for he is perforce producing them all the time. The 
paper should not be turned; for, if it is, the varying position 
of the hand is not demanded, and part of the manual exer- 
cise is thereby lost. Nevertheless, there are times when the 
teacher may permit the turning of the paper, for too much 








Plate III. a. One-stroke brush forms arranged for a surface pattern. b. One-stroke 


brush forms arranged for a border 


of ‘thou shalt not” takes away the reasonableness of the 
work, and none are greater philosophers .or justices than 
children. 

One only need barely mention that the easiest exer- 
cises are those in which the blots fall on the lines, as A, 
Plate I, and that those in which the blots are at a different 
angle, as B, require much more sustained effort and con- 
stant judgment. It need only be added that the use of 
various colors, and of dots, adds greatly to the interest 
of the lesson, beside supplying an opportunity for exercising 
the judgment in balance—so important in the study of 
esthetics as from the first to be encouraged. 

When the paper is not squared, nor dimensioned, the 
distances have to be guessed. Therefore, A, Illustration 2, 
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being first placed, and the B level with it, C follows. With 
the placing of C the difficulties begin. Space CB has to 
be compared with BA; and C has to be kept level with A 
and B. The eye has to imagine a line through A and B 
towards the right, and it has to arrest the hand at C, a 
point as far from B as B is from A. D is even more difficult 
to place than C, because the new distance has to be com- 
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Plate IV. 1. Brush forms built by ne stroke upon another 2 Built-up brush forms 
arranged for decorative purposes 


pared with two previous ones; for it is not safe merely to 
adjust the distance to the last. 

The second row adds a further difficulty—E has to be 
equidistant from A and B. With the third row there is the 
further concern of the diagonal lines which the blots make. 
Such an exercise, simple’ as it is, is very important. 

A similar but more elaborate exercise is shown at 3. 
Attention must be called to the two ways in which these 
blots may be laid—as regards sequence. If nine blots are 
to be laid they can either be laid seriatim 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8 and then 9, or thus—1, 9, (so defining the limits of space 
available,) then 5 exactly in the middle, then 3 and 7 at 
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the middles of the halves, and then 2, 4, 6 and 8 at the mid- 
dles of all the small spaces. These two methods are totally 
different in psychological bearing. The first is synthetic, 
the second analytic. The second is the easier, safer, more 
prudent; but it lacks the true sense of equality of placing 
of a number of units, because it works by eliminating 
the series, and deals always with mere central subdivision. 

These two methods are possible and prevalent in all 
drawing, and we therefore must note their presence in these 
exercises. Of course both methods are to be used, because 
both faculties are to be trained. 

We leave now our blots and come to brush-forms. 
Plate II gives a number of forms made with different brushes. 
Although the brushes were all good ones, it will be seen how 
frequently the effort to exactly copy a form has failed. 
This failure is chiefly due to the degree of twist of the hairs 
of the brush not being the same for each stroke. The exam- 
ples show how impossible it is to expect uniformity in 
simple brush-form, that is, in brush forms made with one 
stroke. The forms in the lower part of this Plate are made 
with a single stroke of varying pressure, and some with a 
zigzag change of direction in the stroke. The first thing 
to be done, therefore, is to find out what forms can be made 
at one stroke with a particular brush, for it is useless expect- 
ing to make strokes with one brush which are peculiar to 
another, even though it be to all appearances exactly the 
same. 

Brush-forms being thus found out they have next to 
be applied pattern-wise, as were the blots before. See 
Plate III. The reader will not need to be told that all the 
pedagogical advantages which were enumerated in the case 
of the blots apply also here. 
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The next step upwards in complexity is the building-up 
of forms by several strokes added to one another. Plate 




































































Plate V. a. Forms unlike brush forms, but drawn with the brush. b. Silhouette 
foliage drawn with the brush. ¢. A border formed of brush-drawn lines 


IV gives a few of these, and examples of built-up forms. It 


will be recalled how clever the late Lewis F. Day was in 
creating forms by this process of building-up. 
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Our next step is one into quite a different class of work. 
Hitherto we have been concerned with forms which the 
brush wants to make. Now we must consider forms which 
it does not want to make. The pupil has had the task of 
making the best forms proper to his brush, now he has to 
make forms in spite of the tendency of the brush to do other- 
wise. Nevertheless these rigid forms are readily made with 
the brush—with the ordinary round and pointed brush. 
And we must note that in this and the subsequent exercises 
there is always present the grasping of the whole mass at 
once. The brick-shapes and crosses in Plate V, A, are to be 
drawn with the fewest possible strokes, and certainly not 
outlined. If errors come, they must. It is the effort 
to do right, to make the forms correctly and as immediately 
as possible, which is important. Hence, accuracy of result 
is not to be the criterion of the value of the exercise; for 
while a diamond shape may be painted with only four 
or six strokes, a more accurate rendering, but a less val- 
uable one educationally, would be made with twelve or 
twenty. 

It need hardly be stated that in such studies as those 
in Plate V the same judgment of distance is going on as in 
the previous exercises. Plate V, C, shows another instance 
of the use of the brush for forms contrary to its habit— 
for lines. If the brush has a good point such an exercise 
is difficult. Designers, who often have to draw lines with 
the brush, know how useful is the brush which has become 
blunted in service for such work. 

Another variation of these exercises in mass-drawing 
is such as B exhibits. Here, in the silhouette of foliage, 
what is aimed at pedagogically is Ist, the apprehension of 
shape in bulk or mass, and 2nd, the sudden representation 
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of it before the impression on the eye and mind has changed 
into a conception. ‘The conceptions we form of things are 
never the same as our perceptions of them. The concep- 
tion is the result of some acquaintance with the form—it 















has become assimilated to our prevailing notions. But 








Plate VI. Mass drawing from objects with the brush 


when we perceive forms, we are constantly surprised and 
even shocked by the pectiliarities, and to us oddities and 
wrongnesses, of the particular example before us. 

It is useful, to the draftsman, to render solid objects, 
such as those in Plate VI, but such exercises have the great 
disadvantage of their light and shade. This so complicates 
the problem that, with the necessary simplification of execu- 
tion which must be attempted, there is danger of falsification 
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of appearance. Objects with the different surfaces and 
parts of different colors, or tones, so strong as to over-rule 
the shading, are of use. But one has a horror of the made- 
up model. Nevertheless, there are many articles which 
serve one’s purpose in this matter; as books, table-knife, 
carpenter’s plane, match-box. 

.For the spontaneous rendering of shapes there is no 
better example than natural foliage. The patches of color 
should be represented boldly and quickly, the brush cover- 
ing as large a portion of the area at one stroke as possible. 
It is hardly to be expected that a single fluctuating stroke 
will suffice; and it is better not to expect it to. Changes 
of color should be encouraged. 

The importance of seizing a mass, and rendering it, 
at once, does not, to us, lie in the advantage such a procedure 
may have in the technique of painting, but in the effect 
upon the mind and upon the faculties of perception and 
expression. Recently, in certain Girls’ High Schools in 
England, a new syllabus has been put into operation. It 
requires, amongst other things, that no color-work should 
be done without there being previously an outline carefully 
drawn in pencil. This stringent regulation has been called 
forth, no doubt, by the sloppy work which has been done 
under well-advertised direction for some years, and of which 
people have now had more than sufficient. But the regu- 
lation avoids the task which it is part of the business of 
brush-work to impose—a task imposed for an educational 
rather than for a technical reason. 

In England, syllabuses are worshipped zealously; not, 
it is true, by the Board of Education, which is awake, but 
by the small educational authorities, who in their young 
strength (the Act of 1902) feel the necessity of showing 
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they have views about things. After all it is the teacher 
who knows what to teach and when to teach it. 

I am not sure that there is any pedagogical value in 
the use of the brush in ‘‘self expression.’’ I doubt whether 
the child believes more in his water-color landscape than 
he does in his pencil scribble. But if there are no pedagog- 
ical advantages there is pleasure, and also some practice 
in the use of the medium. 


Symbolic design for October, by Professor Kleukens 
Darmstadt, Germany 
By courtesy ot the Inland Printer 
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SILVER PORRINGERS 


BODY AND HANDLE OF ONE PIECE OF METAL 











FROM 
By AUGUSTUS F, ROSE “WE ARE SEVEN” 


Raope Istanp ScHoo.t or Desicn ; 
And often after sunset, sir, 


anv A. E. ERICHSEN When it is light and fair, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SILVERSMITHING I take my little porringer, 
DEpPaRTMENT, GORHAM MANUFACTURING And eat my supper there 


Company, Provipence, R I. William Wordsworth. 


























O make the silver porringer, a working drawing, Fig. 

A, giving its size and shape is the first essential. A 
piece of 18 gauge Sterling silver about 5” x 614" will be 
sufficient for both body and handle. Being supplied with 
metal and working drawing, the porringer is made as follows: 

Cut the stock into shape of Fig. B, and describe a 
circle giving the outside diameter of the body part. As the 
metal in the body does not need to be the same thickness 
as that of the handle, the first step necessary is that of 
reducing the thickness of the metal at the base of the 
body. 

To do this take a blocking hammer, Fig. X, and holding 
the metal on a flat metal surface, begin hammering at the cen- 
ter of the circle and work in a spiral direction to within about 
one-half inch of the edge, leaving the handle full thickness. 
This operation should be done very carefully, having each 
blow of the hammer follow the previous one in order, as 
shown at Fig. B, 1. This is necessary to obtain an even 
thickness. As a guide in getting this the right thickness 
a pair of thickness calipers, Fig. U,is used. The calipers 
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Plate I. First steps in the making of a silver porringer 























SILVER PORRINGERS ROSE—ERICHSEN 








are opened and ene end slipped over the metal as shown 
at Fig. D and closed. The outside part of the calipers will 
register the thickness of the metal. Beating the metal out 
in this way hardens it so that it must be annealed before 
going farther with it. This operation should be continued 
three or four times until the bottom or base is the required 
thickness, which should be about one-half the thickness 
of the metal that we start with. 

The metal now has taken a shape like sketch C. 

The center of the base must now be found and this is 
done by the use of the compasses as shown at kK. Having 
found the center, next describe a circle giving diameter 
at base C, 1. 

Now with a raising hammer, T, and an anvil like G, 1, 
hold metal against the anvil as shown at G, having the end 
of the anvil come a little inside the base circle. As it is 
impossible to tell just where the edge of the anvil is, we must 
give the metal one or two blows with the hammer first, and 
in this way feel the edge of the anvil, enabling us to keep 
the anvil next to the circle. The metal is held in such a 
way as to keep the point we are striking about { inch above 
the anvil. It is necessary to do this in order to make any 
progress. No more metal should be taken in one round 
than the hammer is wide, Fig. H. Fig. I shows position 
of metal and hammer on second round. This is repeated 
for several times, working round and round the piece until 
we come within 1 inch of the top as at Fig. J. To retain 
the thickness of the metal at the top, we use a wooden raising 
mallet, as at Fig. R, from this point up, instead of the metal 
one. ‘These operations are repeated with frequent annealing 
until the body has been raised to the dotted line 2... .6, 
on working drawing, Fig. A. 
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ess of making a silver porringer. 


Plate II. Steps in the proc 
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No hammering is done on the handle up to this time. 

The porringer is now turned upside down and with 
a wooden mallet, as at Y, the bottom is hammered in to 
dotted line, Fig. J. It is then reversed and placed on a 
surface plate and with the same mallet the bottom is leveled 
up so that it will not rock. The angle of the side of the 
porringer should be about as shown by dotted line 1... .2 
on working drawing, Fig. A. If the raising has not produced 
that angle it must be repeated until it is obtained. To test 
the angle, take a pair of inside calipers and reverse them as 
shown at Fig. K. These are then placed on the drawing 
and opened to the required angle. They are then placed 
on the surface plate as shown and the angle is tested. When 
the angle indicated by the dotted line is reached it is next 
annealed. 

It is now placed on the surface plate and a line is de- 
scribed around the object, by using the surface gauge about 
14 inch above the base, as shown by dotted line 2... .6 on 
drawing Fig. A. The porringer is then placed on the anvil, 
holding it so that the part from 1 to 2, as shown in Fig. A, 
rests on the anvil at every point. Then take a bouching 
hammer, as shown at Fig. 8, and beginning at the bottom, 
go over this much of the surface, removing the marks made 
by the raising hammer and hardening the surface up to 
point 2. We then move the porringer so that point 2 comes 
to edge of anvil and repeat the raising operation as before, 
until the sides have been carried up as shown on working 
drawing, 2....3, Fig. A, using the wooden mallet, R, at 
top to prevent reducing thickness. 

The porringer is next annealed and placed on the anvil 
again and with the bouching hammer the raising marks are 
removed from 2 to 3 on working drawing, Fig. A. 
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The porringer now takes the shape as at L.. Next 
we cut away excess of metal left about the handle, trimming 
it to shape, Fig. A. It is then placed against a block of wood 
as at M, and with mallet the handle is driven down to M 1, 
in line with top. 

The porringer is next placed on the surface plate and 
with the surface gauge a line is made about the top, the 
height called for by the drawing, trimmed off level with 
the shears and then faced off with the file. 

Next take a piece of wood and file one end into shape 
as shown at N. ‘This is then fastened in a vise and the por- 
ringer is held over it as at O and with a neck hammer, W, 
the stock is driven down to get the curve shown on working 
drawing. 

It will be necessary to go around the porringer several 
times to get the required depth. When this is done, place 
the porringer on a soft piece of wood which is held in the 
vise, and with a blocking hammer, as at P, drive the metal 
out to dotted line. 

The porringer is again annealed and then placed over 
a cast iron form, Q, which has been filed to conform with 
section of working drawing. This form is placed in a socket 
called a horse and the horse is held in the vise. Now with 
the mallet, Y, go over the surface and remove all dents made 
by the blocking hammer. When this is done it is ready to 
be planished. The porringer is still held over the form in 
the same position and the flat end of a planishing hammer, 
\, used instead of the mallet; this will leave a refined curve 
and finished surface. This hammer, however, can only be 
used from 4 to 5 on working drawing, Fig. A. The curve 
from 5 up is planished with the neck hammer, W. 
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To planish the handle take a piece of iron about 114” x 
3" and file one end as shown at T. This is fastened in the 
vise and the porringer handle rested upon it and with the 
domed end of the planishing hammer, V, we give the handle 
a finished surface. The bottom is first leveled up on the 
surface plate with the planishing hammer from the inside. 
It is then reversed and placed on a cast iron form, as shown 
at Z, and carefully trued up and the edge sharpened. 

The handle is now sawed and filed into shape as called 
for by the drawing. 

The porringer is now ready for finishing in any way 
desired. 
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SSYUGNLY MONA LISA Q2°55.224533 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


OR Francesco del Giocondo,” says Vasari, ‘‘ Leonardo 


undertook to paint the portrait of Mona Lisa, his 
wife; but after loitering over it for four years, he finally left 
it unfinished.” This portrait ranks as the greatest ever 
painted, faultless in drawing, perfect in coloring, unrivaled 
in its portrayal of the human spirit. 

The picture is “in the truest sense Leonardo’s master- 
piece,”’ writes Walter Pater, ‘“‘the revealing instance of his 
mode of thought and work.” It is more than the portrait 
of Lisa Gioconda. Into this face Leonardo, the Renais- 
sance incarnate, has put his ideal, the highest ideal of man- 
kind, the Eternal Womanly. 

“Thy face remembered is from other worlds, 
It has been died for, though § know not when, 
It has been sung of, though I know not where 
It has the strangeness of the luring West, 

And of sad sea-horizons; beside thee 

I am aware of other times and lands, 

Of birth far back, of lives in many stars, 

O beauty lone and like a candle clear 

In this dark country of the world!” 


‘‘While he was a boy,” says Vasari, ‘‘ Leonardo.modeled 
in terra-cotta certain heads of women smiling.”” ‘‘ When an 
old man,” adds Symonds, ‘‘he left Mona Lisa on the easel, 
not quite finished,—the’ portrait of a subtle, shadowy, un- 
certain smile. This smile, this enigmatic revelation of a 
movement in the soul, this seductive ripple on the surface 
of the human personality, was to Leonardo a symbol of the 
secret of the world, an image of the universal mystery.” 

Mystery, fascinating, luring mystery, lurks in every 
element of the picture. The light is uncertain: ‘‘as some 
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faint light under sea,’”’ says Pater; ‘‘ twilight, with shadows 
like veils, which half dissolve,”’ says Gautier. An early 
morning light, when the east has paled but not flushed, and 
when an old moon high up in the night sends down a wan- 
ing glory like a dream: that would account for the shadows 
of the face and for the pale radiance of the breast. And 
why not this moment of the day? Leonardo loved symbol- 
ism. Lisa is not old, the midday of her life is yet to be; 
but her face is towards the west. 

The place is uncertain. Is she sitting within a room? 
Or is she upon a house-top? The perspective of the dis- 
tance would suggest that, and a hint of the bases of columns 
at left and right might indicate a pergola. In the.distance 
at the left a road or path winds across a red-earth plain 
and is lost amid crags. Beyond the crags is a green-blue 
sea stretching away past other crags to an unknown shore. 
At the left a river flows beneath two bridges and winds 
away into a blue-green country of wooded hills to distant 
mountains half hidden by the veils of the morning mist. 
The lady herself wears a veil, so thin and gray that it 
is searcely visible. It covers her dark red hair, and the 
upper part of her high forehead. Is she sitting in a 
‘‘marble chair”? as Walter Pater affirms, or is it a chair 
of some dark wood with trimmings of red leather? Is that 
the chair beneath her arm; or does her left hand rest upon 
a book? 

But the mysterious light and place are clear compared 
with the mystery of expression in the face. Cover the right 
side of her face and the smile disappears; cover the left 
side and it returns. Cover the lower part of her face to 
the wing of the nose and her eyes are sad; cover the upper 
part, and her mouth is cheerful. Cover the lower part of her 
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face to the lower lids and she is thoughtful; cover the upper 
part to include the pupils of her eyes and she is fast asleep! 

‘“Woman is ever a varying and changeable thing,’’ con- 
cluded Virgil; and Shakespeare asks, ‘‘ Who is’t can read a 
woman?” At first glance Mona Lisa seems to be looking at 
those who look at her; upon closer inspection her eyes look 
just past the observer to something beyond. Something? 
Nay, she sees nothing: ‘‘ Her eyes are open but their sense 
is shut.”’ But can one be sure of even that? At first glance 
she seems not beautiful, but beautiful she is. Where in the 
whole range of art can other hands be found like hers? 
Her features are regular and finely modeled. ‘‘ Wrought 
out from within upon the flesh, the deposit, little cell by cell, 
of strange thoughts, and fantastic reveries and exquisite pas- 
sions,’’ says Walter Pater. The glow of her full bosom in- 
vites the eye more strongly than any other feature; but the 
eye cannot rest there long; it is compelled to return at once 
to that face inscrutable. Is it her flesh or her spirit which 
in woman holds first place among the charms which give her 
power with men? 

Orange is the symbol of benevolence and good-will, 
but when darkened to brown it signifies the death of these; 
her eyes are that color. Red is the symbol of love, dark- 
ened it signifies passion; such is the color of her hair. Yel- 
low and green are the symbols of wisdom and fruitfulness, 
darkened they signify ‘treachery and jealousy; such are the 
colors of her robes. The hair, curled artificially, perhaps, 
beneath the veil, might argue vanity; but upon her person 
neither ring nor chain appears, no ornament of any kind. 

The print reproduced herewith, fine as it is, falls far 
short of the Painting Proof in subtlety of rendering. In the 
original the gleam of the eye, the glow of the cheek, the 
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flush of the lips seem to be alike in color, so near alike are 
they; but presently the differences appear. The infinitely 
subtle gradations of color, beneath the infinitely subtle grada- 
tions of light and shade, are beyond the power of the un- 
trained eye to follow. They are like the imperceptible 
transitions from the bud to the flower on earth, and from 
the night to dawn in heaven. 

Mona Lisa: Womankind incarnate! Beauty incar- 
nate! The immortal Soul itself incarnate. 


‘‘Nine times folded in mystery.” 
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Decorative panel from the Muscat grape, 
by Charmion Waite, Grade VI'I, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


By ELIZABETH MERRIAM 


Sours FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


T was my privilege several years ago to stand beside 

Jacob’s Well in Palestine, the place where Jesus sat and 
talked with the woman of Samaria. Above us was Mount 
Gerizim, and on its summit the ruins of a temple, to which 
she called His attention, with a question, when the conver- 
sation became too personal. Ever since I stood there and 
saw how wonderfully that place fits that story, the whole 
Gospel narrative has been more vital to me, and I think 
that half hour, spent at Jacob’s Well had something to do 
with my attempt to have a School of Travel, in my native 
town of Framingham. I wanted to make other people see 
that the great stories of history are true, by showing them 
just where and how they happened. 

I had been in many countries, and had several good sets 
of lantern slides,—and manuscripts to match, but I knew 
that it would be of little use to invite boys and girls to my 
house, to hear me tell about men and places of whom they 
knew but little. So the idea suggested itself,—-have them 
read a book on the subject, before they come,—but would 
they do it, in these busy days, and how should I know that 
they had worked faithfully? The answer was, require 
them to give me a program, based on their reading, before 
I give them a lecture about what I have seen. 

This plan necessitated a place where they could come 
to read, and a small collection of books, with which they 
could work; it also required that I should prepare lesson 
leaflets, that should outline the work that they must do. 
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A cottage that I had built, not far from some of our school- 
houses, promised well for reading and class room, and it 
seemed wise to add to the necessary books others of more 
popular interest. Soon five hundred attractive books were 
on the shelves, and the reading-room was popular from the 
first. The lesson papers appeared at intervals, as I could 
get them ready. 

Our first class was of ten young women, members of 
the ‘‘ Working Girls’ Club,” the second of student nurses 
at our Hospital, later, classes came in from our Sunday 
School. We did no advertising, but the idea of working 
for these evening lectures spread more rapidly than as 
though I had invited these young people to come, have a 
good time, say ‘‘Thank you,” or perhaps forget it, and go 
home, because young and old always take an interest in 
any enterprise in which they have a part. 

We worked with ten students in a class, and we began 
with the Bible; the plan of the nine evenings that are now 
ready was this: Read about Moses, and I will tell about 
Egypt,—read St. Luke’s Gospel, and I will show you Pales- 
tine,—read Acts and I will tell you of some things that St 
Paul saw in Athens. Then we began on secular history, 
read about the Vikings, and we will go to the North Cape, 

study Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, and we will travel 
from Stratford to Rome,—learn about Napoleon, and we 
will go to Russia and Paris,—read ‘‘The Man without a 
Country” and we will journey from Boston to Alaska,— 
study Scott and Burns, and we will visit the British Isles,— 
read parts of the Odyssey, and we will follow the wander- 
ings of Ulysses. 

November 1907 was the date of the opening of the 
reading room; it has remained open, school days and Sun- 
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days, from November till April, ever since. On week-days 
the attendance is often small, but Sunday afternoons the 
house is full. The work of keeping order is not so arduous 
but that we, too, can read, till we are interrupted by some 








The home of the new kind of school 


one, who says, ‘‘We want to have a travel class,’’—‘‘ All 
right, have you ten who want to work?” “ Yes,’’—and 
I take their names and addresses. ‘“‘Can you come two 
weeks from to-night?” And the date is agreed upon. I 
give the leader ten lesson papers to distribute. During the 
two weeks, these members work to get ready for the lecture, 
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and when the appointed day arrives, the leader reports to 
me, that all are ready, and then I set up the lantern, bring 
out the blackboard, and place the flag of the country in 
question on the chimney; the class comes in, takes the chairs, 
that are arranged in a half circle around the blazing fire, 
while I take my place as listener. 

We will suppose that the lesson is about Homer and the 
Odyssey. Number one and number two of the ten have 
done their work, getting the class together. Number three 
has the task of operating the lantern, later in the evening. 
Number four goes to the blackboard and points out on a 
map, which he has drawn, the places concerned in the lec- 
ture. Number five reads a three-minute composition on 
“The Character of Penelope.”” Number six explains a 
clay model of Olympia,—this model is my own handiwork, 

and number six has learned his lesson about it before he 
comes to the class. Number seven reads a three-minute 
composition on ‘“‘The Return of Ulysses.’”’ Number eight 
tells the story of Ulysses and the Cyclops. Number nine 
reads a poem which is printed on the leaflet, and number 
ten acts as teacher, asking the class the questions that are 
on the leaflet. 

When this program has been successfully given, I am 
sure that each one knows the difference between Homer’s 
Ulysses and the general in our civil war, who said that he 
would “‘fight it out on this line, if it takes all summer,”’ 

and then I darken the room, turn on the switch to the 
lantern, and take my seat at a table, for an hour, with manu- 
script before me. Ninety pictures of Troy, Mycenae, 
Olympia, Syracuse, Girgente, Delphi, and Athens. follow 
in rapid succession, among them home-made maps and 
diagrams from my notebooks. 
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Then the evening is over, usually by 9.30. It often 
happens that the leader asks, before going home, ‘“‘Can we 
have another?’”’—‘ Yes, where would you like to go,—and 
when?” or just as often the class goes home and we do not 
hear from any one of them again for weeks, when those who 
liked it best get some new ones to join them and start another 
ten. And so it goes,—just a succession of magic lantern 





A model of Olympia, by Miss Merriam, used in class instruction 


lectures, for companies of ten, whenever they have worked 
to understand them. 

We began the work with young people, requiring an 
age limit of twelve years, but we are at present getting 
many classes of adults. The youngest classes, the twelve- 
year-olds, organize, and-do the work satisfactorily, without 
supervision of their elders, but we always select the easy 
subjects for them. 

Just a word about the clay models, one of which, 
Olympia (Greece), has been reproduced here. 

We have nine of these models; they are made on slates, 
and the material is plastilena. The subjects are The Pyra- 
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mids, Walls of Jerusalem, Acropolis at Athens, North Cape, 
Roman Forum, Concord Bridge, Kremlin, Edinburgh, and 
Olympia. 

The idea of requiring a program in return for a lecture 
is one that could be tried with slight variations from our 
method, by any one who has slides and travel experience. 
Other books than those we have selected for reading could 
be substituted if desired, and the fundamental idea of the 
school remain the same, 

The work here in Framingham has had one other feature 
which should be mentioned in closing; for two seasons we 
have had three lectures in our largest church; these lectures 
have been free to our members, and friends of the members 
who have done the most work, but out of reach of the general 
public. This course has been by speakers of established 
reputation; it has been a good thing in itself and excellent 
as a means of keeping our enterprise before the people, with- 
out the kind of advertising that would cheapen our work. 

Between January 13, 1909, and January 13, 1911, more 
than five hundred people have been enrolled in the work. 
The next lecture will be by Captain Bartlett of the ‘“‘ Roose- 
velt,’’ subject—‘‘ With Peary for the Pole.” We shall send 
one free ticket to each member, and the remaining tickets, 
up to six hundred and eighty (the capacity of the church), 
will be on sale at seventy-five cents each. If these tickets 
sell, the lecture will be paid for by the public,—if any one 
thinks the price is high, the answer will be, ‘‘Come into the 
Travel School and you may have the next one free.”’ 

If this account of our experiment has suggested to 
anyone possibilities of making others work for themselves, 
and if a sample leaflet will help, it will be sent free on 
application. 
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GOOD IDEAS 


SUGGESTED BY THE EXPERIENCE AND AFTERTHOUGHT 
OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS, AND DERIVED FROM THI 
WORK OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


‘The mistress of an ungraded school, in these days, must be able to do 
nearly all of the things which the mother of Lemuel in the book of Proverbs 
affirms a virtuous woman can do. Moreover, she is expected to intelligently 
direct children to plant and cultivate a garden, and with the aid of the blue 
flame stove to cook its products and to prepare in appetizing form all the re- 
quisites of a good modern dinner. The table must be daintily set with flowers, 
place cards, and menu, dishes properly arranged, and the meal nicely served 
In addition to all this, when visiting friends have been refreshed, they must be 
able to discover in her work a wonderful tying together of all school interests 
Practical problems concerning the cost of eggs, milk, flour, pickles, jelly, lem- 
ons, raisins, sugar, ete., appear in the arithmetic. The topics of the day are 
related to the dinner served or to the interests arising from the community 
life. The whole program is run at great speed. The children “just have to 
do it’’ in order to earn time to produce the dinner in all its intricate details 
The best teacher excels the lady renowned in Proverbs! She lacks only the 
appreciative and splendidly attired husband sitting in the gates. 

The plan of work of the Supervisor of Drawing under such conditions 
cannot be old-fashioned. If, as Dr. Ross says, ‘* Art is simply doing what one 
has to do in the best possible way,’’ the Supervisor’s function is merely to 
suggest a list of projects to be used, adapted, or rejected as the intricate condi- 
tions may require. 

Some of these that have proved profitable and interesting to rural schools 
are as follows:—The furnishing of a toy house; the Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and May Festival; the cook-book; booklets for the study of trees, corn, po- 
tatoes, etc.; the making of garden labels for the grains planted; the making of 
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A. House built under the direction of L. C. Newton, Washington Street Primary School 


Brattleboro, Vermont. B. House built by the children under the direction of 
Miss Crowell, High Street School, North Adams, Mass 
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envelopes for the garden seeds, drawings and business forms; gift boxes; place 
and menu cards; the program for the Grange; the poster for festival or other 
entertainment; decoration of curtains for the schoolroom; the designing of 
bird houses; picture study; garden plans and landscape gardening; the valen- 
tine; the school calendar; flower cutting and arrangement; exhibits for the 
Agricultural Fair; stenciling; block printing; and lettering. 

The first questions for any sensible teacher to decide are: “ What of 
these many interests fit our needs and what can we do with success?”’ 

A very fascinating project for the little people of the Rural School is the 
furnishing of a toy house. In the course of the year they can make the rugs, 
the furniture, the wall paper, curtains and all necessary paraphernalia. 

The primary rural schools of Brattleboro, Vermont, are supplied with 
ingenious little houses made by local people at an expense of ten dollars. The 
teachers find them a never failing incentive for the children’s paper-cutting 
and other forms of handicraft. 

The planning, making and painting of such a house would furnish an 
excellent problem for some gifted big boy in the rural school. Should he be 
found wanting, the village boys would be glad to do it for the rurals if the 
request for such a house were made to the director of wood work. 

The design and artistic painting of such a house would be a worthy con- 
sideration for the eighth or ninth grade art class. We need in some way to 
stimulate an interest in artistic house painting before the boys and girls leave 
school. Such a call would furnish an opportunity. 

If the house project is too expensive or is not forthcoming at once with due 
effort on the part of the teacher, a dry goods box ingeniously transformed will 
serve as a good substitute to house the primary handicraft. The children’s 
imaginations will convert it into a palace if desired. 

Some kind of an Autumn or Christmas Festival would furnish an ideal 
project for the rural school as a whole. Miss Ayer of our Briggsville Rural 
Training School executed such a festival in May. It proved an absorbing 
interest and awakened much all-round inventiveness along lines of artistic 
industrial progress. 

Those who have had the good fortune to see the outdoor pageants given 
at Duxbury, Deerfield, Ipswich, Northampton, Taunton, and elsewhere get 
many inspiring suggestions for the management of festivals. The newspaper 
and magazine accounts would kindle quite a fire of enthusiasm within the 
brain of the rural teacher of even humble resources if she be the responsive and 
executive lady the post demands. 


MARY A. PEARSON 
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PRIMARY GRADES 


HIAWATHA’S FOREST HOME. “The Call of the Wild,” captivat- 
ing title for a fascinating book. Why is the title so taking? Perhaps because 
it is so suggestive of a knowledge on the part of somebody of the life and habits 
of the creatures both large and small inhabiting the woods,—a knowledge 
so very limited with many of us. 














~) | for hiawatha's home by the big Sea water” | 


Plate I. Hectographed outlines for the children to cut out 





For a similar reason the little child is filled with wonder and extreme 
interest the moment the life and customs of the Indians are even hinted at 
by picture, story, or play. Never can there be a character more vital in the 
stories for little children than Hiawatha. 

If a child is allowed the full enjoyment, both in story and play, of the 
little Hiawatha’s life in the great out-of-doors with his brothers of the wood 
and sky, and later his training for the life of an Indian Brave, a lasting im- 
pression will most certainly have been made, an impression that will stimulate 
the boy and girl alike in habits of love and kindness for all living creatures, 
bravery in the midst of danger, and obedience to the laws of nature. 
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Let the children construct Hiawatha’s wigwam home by the big sea water 
and their joy is complete. The following lesson will furnish interesting seat 
work for several days and will correlate with primary history work as well 


1. Color and cut hectographed copies of the wigwams and canoes Plate I, A and B 
] 


2 Color and cut hectographed copies of Hiawatha and Nokomis, C; but. if the clas 





Plate II. Paper model of Hiawatha’s home, by primary children 





ean possibly do it, allow them to color and cut these figures freehand, encouraging them to 


consider the other objects in the model in order that they may be proportionate in size, 

3. Give to every child a 12” x 9” drawing paper on which has been lightly drawn lines 
to indicate where the sea and shore meet and where the forest begins. See Plate II Have 
the children color the water blue, the shore light brown, and the remaining portion of the 
paper light green to represent the grass. 

4. Give to every child a paper 12” x 6”, with a creased flap 3” wide to paste 
onto the 12” x 9” paper, on which is lightly drawn a hill and a rainbow arch. See Plate II. 
Have the children color this with crayons: hills, green; rainbow, the six colors; sky, a 
gray-blue. Paste the sky paper to the land paper. Paste the ends of the canoe together, 
Then allow the children to place the wigwams, canoes, and figures as they think appropriate, 
When well placed, allow them to paste, and the constructive picture is completed, 
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5. This lesson should be taken in a supervised drawing period. 


The teacher should construct a model before attempting the lesson with 
the class, that the children may have a model before them to stimulate them 
to do careful work and to guide them in the use of the crayons. It also enables 
the teacher to foresee any difficul- 


ties that are likely to arise in giv- ee her 1 
> 2.4 
ing the lesson. ra \ 


If the class numbers fifty chil- 
dren, better results may be obtained 
and with more pleasure to all, if the 
fifth lesson is taken with one-half 
of the class (or even less) at a time. 
This enables the teacher to give 
individual attention when needed. 

THE SHIPS OF COLUMBUS. 
I have had my dreams by the sea, 
watching the ships. Haven’t you? 
I am sure many children have. 





When I chanced to suggest to my | 
little class at the time we were (LW _ 
studying Columbus that we might 
make his three ships, with one voice Plate III. The hull of a caravel from folded 
they all said. “Goody! Goody! paper, and its sails cut in one piece 
sg. ve = A from a hectographed outline 
Goody! I fully realized their 
feeling of delight over the possibility of making three ships to sail over the 
water blue to find an unknown land. 

This particular lesson in Pictorial Work is of special value to the children 
of a first, second, or third grade (according to their age and ability), as it 
involves painting, paper folding and cutting. 





1. Fold three boats from three squares of manila number paper cut 5”, 414”, and 4” 
square. 

(a) Fold paper twice through center to get a four-fold square. 

(6) Fold one free corner back to the opposite corner. Fold the three remaining corners 
back to the opposite corner from the other side of the paper, and you have a soldier's cap. 

(c) Fold front and back corner of the hat together, open out the top and you have the boat. 

(d) Color the outside of the boat with black crayon. 

Take one or two lessons, if necessary, for folding the three boats. 


2. Cut the sails as seat work. They should be hectographed by the teacher. See 


Plate III. 
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3. Give to each child a drawing paper 12” x 9” and have them wash in the ocean. 

4. Paint the sky a very light blue on a paper cut 6” x 12”. Then lend to each child a 
paint brush wet with pink paint with which he adds one or two strokes to the sky for clouds 
If done while the blue paint is still wet, it will readily mix and suggest a sunset effect, a view 


westward. 


5. Paste the ocean paper onto the sky paper. On the ocean paper paste three little 


“V's” of tag board, the point bent upward, for standards for the boats. Paste the sails onto 
the boats. For the finished model see Plate IV. 
Use manila number paper for boats, as drawing paper is too heavy for little fingers to crease 
Before giving the papers for the sky to the children, the teacher should 
turn up one long edge of the paper about 144”. This makes a sort of shelf 


Plate IV. The ships of Columbus, colored paper model, by a primary pupil 


onto which the children spread the paste before fitting on the ocean paper. 
The teacher should construct a model before taking these lessons with 
the class, that she may realize the possible difficulties. 
If plenty of time is taken for every step in this work, it will prove a very 
useful and enjoyable lesson for the class and the finished model will be treas- 
ured by every child. 


GERTRUDE I. BIGELOW, Newronvitize, Mass. 


A COLOR-FLOODING LESSON.~I find that a little preliminary 
color work is necessary in the lower grades before undertaking landscapes, 
something to steady the hand and make firmer the touch, something to make 
handling sure and not accidental. But let us not paint just squares of red or 
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blue or yellow. We will have a good time and paint sunlight, and rain, and 
other things. This is how we did it. We had rectangles drawn on paper 
ready to receive the washes. 


1. Have you noticed how clear blue the sky is overhead?—as clear a blue as the far-famed 
Italian sky. Fill your brush full of the liquid blue and wash it on the paper just as smoothly 
as you can. 

2. What color is sunlight to you? Yellow? Yes. Let's flood a square with it 

3. And now what color have we left in our boxes? Red. Where do you see that? In 
the beautiful world? Let's*fill a square with that. 

4. But look at the sky again. If you are out in the country and can look far off wher 
sky meets earth, how does the sky look low down? Like the sky above? Yes; the sky changes 





Plate V r The outside of a cover, decorated with the spectrum colors, the inside of a cover, 
and one page of a colored booklet by Miss Reucker. Other pages contain colored 
oblongs with the following titles: The Zenith, The Sun Gold, The Autumn 
Red, Good Mother Earth, The Green Carpet, Down to the Horizon. 

The Spreading Sunlight, and The Dress of the Poppy 


from the deep blue above you to a misty white at the horizon. We can show that in one of our 
squares. Take your brush full of the deeper blue and wash across your square, the top part. 
Wash out your brush and finish your square with clear water, letting the blue fade off into it. 
5. Notice the color of the sun in the heavens,—a deep yellow. As it rests on the trees 
and grass it seems to lose some of its intense color; as it lies across the road it is almost white. 
There, catch some of it on your hand,—that looks white. Now we will wash one square with 
sunlight in all stages from the heaven’s deep gold to the pale yellow of sunlight in the road. 
6. What can you think of, that is graded from red to pales and pink or white? A poppy 
petal! The sunset colors fade out pale sometimes, too. We will fill a square with red, graded. 
7. What happens to the blue of the sky on a rainy day? What becomes of the yellow of 
the sun, and the red of the sunset? Everything is gray. The colors are there, however, be- 
neath the gray. Just take your paints and see. A brushful of each, well mixed. Now paint 
your square. 
8. The clouds are dark and heavy. Now the rain is coming down and the water as it 
reaches you drop by drop is clear, transparent, colorless white. Grade one square that way 
with the rain from the clouds to you. 
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3. Give to each child a drawing paper 12” x 9” and have them wash in the ocean 
4. Paint the sky a very light blue on a paper cut 6” x 12%. Then lend to each child a 
paint brush wet with pink paint with which he adds one or two strokes to the sky for clouds 










If done while the blue paint is still wet, it will readily mix and suggest a sunset effect, a view 
westward. 

5. Paste the ocean paper onto the sky paper. On the ocean paper paste three little 
V's" of tag board, the point bent upward, for standards for the boats. Paste the sails onto 
the boats. For the finished model see Plate IV. 

Use manila number paper for boats, as drawing paper is too heavy for little fingers to crease 


Before giving the papers for the sky to the children, the teacher should 
turn up one long edge of the paper about 144”. This makes a sort of shelf 





Plate IV. The ships of Columbus, colored paper model, by a primary pupil 





onto which the children spread the paste before fitting on the ocean paper. 
The teacher should construct a model before taking these lessons with 
the class, that she may realize the possible difficulties. 
If plenty of time is taken for every step in this work, it will prove a very 
useful and enjoyable lesson for the class and the finished model will be treas- 
ured by every child. 












GERTRUDE I. BIGELOW, Newronvitie, Mass. 











A COLOR-FLOODING LESSON.~I find that a little preliminary 
color work is necessary in the lower grades before undertaking landscapes, 
something to steady the hand and make firmer the touch, something to make 
handling sure and not accidental. But let us not paint just squares of red or 
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blue or yellow. We will have a good time and paint sunlight, and rain, and 
other things. This is how we did it. We had rectangles drawn on paper 
ready to receive the washes. 


1. Have you noticed how clear blue the sky is overhead?—as clear a blue as the far-famed 
Italian sky. Fill your brush full of the liquid blue and wash it on the paper just as smoothly 
as you can. 

2. What color is sunlight to you? Yellow? Yes. Let's flood a square with it 

3. And now what color have we left in our boxes? Red. Where do you see that? In 
the beautiful world? Let’s*fill a square with that. 

4. But look at the sky again. If you are out in the country and can look far off where 
sky meets earth, how does the sky look low down? Like the sky above? Yes; the sky changes 





Plate V r The outside of a cover, decorated with the spectrum colors, the inside of a cover, 
and one page of a colored booklet by Miss Reucker. Other pages contain colored 
oblongs with the following titles: The Zenith, The Sun Gold, The Autumn 
Red, Good Mother Earth, The Green Carpet, Down to the Horizon. 

The Spreading Sunlight, and The Dress of the Poppy 


from the deep blue above you to a misty white at the horizon. We can show that in one of our 
squares. Take your brush full of the deeper blue and wash across your square, the top part. 
Wash out your brush and finish your square with clear water, letting the blue fade off into it. 
5. Notice the color of the sun in the heavens,—a deep yellow. As it rests on the trees 
and grass it seems to lose some of its intense color; as it lies across the road it is almost white. 
There, catch some of it on your hand,—that looks white. Now we will wash one square with 
sunlight in all stages from the heaven's deep gold to the pale yellow of sunlight in the road. 
6. What can you think of, that is graded from red to pales and pink or white? A poppy 
petal! The sunset colors fade out pale sometimes, too. We will fill a square with red, graded. 
7. What happens to the blue of the sky on a rainy day? What becomes of the yellow of 
the sun, and the red of the sunset? Everything is gray. The colors are there, however, be- 
neath the gray. Just take your paints and see. A brushful of each, well mixed. Now paint 
your square. 
8. The clouds are dark and heavy. Now the rain is coming down and the water as it 
reaches you drop by drop is clear, transparent, colorless white. Grade one square that way 
with the rain from the clouds to you. 
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Then, with the mixing of a few more colors, we are ready for our landscape 





painting. In green we have the blue of the sky—the storehouse of moisture, 





and the yellow of the sun. Brown, the color of the warm earth, has red 





init. Now we are ready to illustrate the verses we have learned, and to make 





little scenes for the picture frames we have made, or as illustrations for our 





poem books 





I have been reading Chaucer. Perhaps you would like to try some of 
the pictures in this: 


‘When that Novembere with his mistie trac 

Hath settled o'er the londes golden mazes 

With breethe of Frost hath touched the red and brow 
rill one by one the crispe leaves comen dow 

When that autumn winde, fro seabound shore 

I'wists rounde blue hi | wraith f fairve | 
Whenn of smal wles t vt ha flown 

lo seeke again war ! 


EMILIE RUECKER, Mitvepcevitie, Ga 


\ SEED-PACK BOOKLE'1 (ne of the best illustrations of a booklet 
of this kind came last fall from Miss Olive Wills, Manistee, Mich lhe cover 
and four pages from this booklet are shown in Plate VI. ‘The drawings were 
made in lead pencil or colored crayon ‘I he COVeT design Wiis made by cutting 
The particular booklet from which the pages are taken was made by Adele 


Fleissner, a second grade pupil 


HALLOWE’EN FUN Here is a Hallowe’en story written by Alma 
Smith, nine years old, a third grade pupil in the West End School, Meridian, 
Miss., together with an illustration of the garden people. Grown-ups are 
likely to forget that that which is amusing to them is not amusing to children 
and that children’s “funny things’? may be grotesque to the adult. The 
supervisor of drawing, Miss Bessie R. Murphy, who is responsible for this work, 
appreciates the child’s point of view 


HALLOWE'EN 


One Hallowe'en little Allen Jones was to have a party and expected a jolly time 


Everything was ready, everything did I say No, not everything for there were the pump- 
kins to get and these were the main things. For without these where would the Jack-o'-lanterns 
come from? 

O yes, there was Mr. Bailey's pumpkin-patch. Mr. Bailey had said that Allen might get 
some of these pumpkins. 

So Allen had gone over to the patch, the Friday before Hallowe'en to see about the 
pumpkins. 
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Plate VI. Pages from a seed-pack booklet, made by a second grade pupil under the supervision 
of her teacher, Miss Scoville, Manistee, Mich 








Plate VII. The pumpkin family in Hallowe'en costume, by Alma Smith, a third grade 
pupil, Meridian, Miss. 
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After Allen had left the patch, the pumpkins began to talk. One spoke and said, * That 
little Jones boy has been here as you can see, to see about getting us to play the Jack-o’-lantern 
part of his party. Now why can’t we have a party ourselves, just as well as they? We can 
play Jack-o'-lanterns for our own fun as well as for those people.’’ ‘‘But,’’ said another large 
pumpkin,‘ Are we going to have it?"’ ‘“‘ Yes, yes, yes,”’ cried all of the pumpkins. 

Again the big pumpkin spoke. “I say, how shall we dress?" 

Then the vegetables who had been listeners to this cried, ‘‘ We will help you all we can if 
you will only have a party.” ‘‘Just think of the fun we shall have,” 
plant. ‘“‘Now, how shall we dress?” 


cried pretty Miss Egg- 


Miss Mattie Pumpkin said, ‘“‘I am going to wear my new yellow dress with the long green 
upe.”” 
Miss Carrie Pumpkin said, “And I am going to wear my pretty new yellow dress, too, 
because it has a long train to it, which hangs so gracefully."" The next to speak was Miss 
Hattie Pumpkin who said, ‘That is pretty, Miss Carrie. I am going to wear my nice new 
purple dress because it has a pretty green collar to it, and I like green, it is s30 becoming to me.” 

Then the men who had waited for the ladies to finish first, spoke. Mr. Joe said, ‘ Well, 
ladies, as you have finished I will tell what I am to wear and do. I am going to wear my new 


brown 


iit and lead the dance, because I have so many eyes.” 

Mr. Robert said, ‘‘ Well, I shall wear my new red vest and try to catch me a girl.” 

Then all laughed and got ready and the party was grand. Everybody wished every day 
was Hallowe'en. 


GRAMMAR GRADES 
COLUMBUS DAY TABLEAUX. The outline for historical tableaux 


to celebrate October twelfth suggests certain accessories which it is possible 
for lower grade children to make. One of them is the banner which Columbus 
planted on the new found land. It is described in Lossing’s “History of the 
United States,”’ Vol. I, and is offered as a project for work this month. Small 
banners of white paper can be fashioned by the little people, using green paper 
for the cross and letters, and gold paper crowns. Older pupils can make the 
larger, more elaborate banner required for the tableaux described in the Sep- 
tember number. 

The large banner in the illustration was made of white sateen, lined with 
a fairly stiff muslin. The cross and initials were made of a soft tone of green 
sateen, turned in at the edges and machine stitched. The crowns can be put 
on with gold paper or stencilled with gold paint. The diagram gives some 
idea of proportions which can be varied to suit conditions. 

The small crosses carried by the churchmen can be made of cardboard 
by, lower grade children and the tall crosses as well as the spears of the guards 
could be made of cardboard, but are better constructed of wood. ‘The cos- 
tume of the churchman is a long black robe. One or two should show white 
underneath in the front. 
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The costume of the guard consists of black knee trousers, dark cape, 
(possibly red), silver paper collar and knee pieces, and fireman’s hat covered 
with silver paper. The courtiers wear slashed trunks, figured doublet made of 
silkolene and capes of dark colored cambric lined with a lighter color. Ex- 
cellent opportunity is afforded here for correlation with class work in color. 

The ladies-in-waiting wear simple high-waisted dresses and tall silver 
or gold head-dresses from which float filmy veils. Kimonos were used for 
the dresses, girdled in with appropriate colors, in the illustration given. A 





Plate VIII. The reception of Columbus. A pageant by grammar schoo! children under 
the direction of Miss Lillian A. Phillips, Fitchburg, Mass. 


piece of oak tag or bogus paper can be rolled ‘cornucopian shape and covered 
with gold paper for the quaint headdress. 

The costumes of Isabella and Ferdinand require several yards of ermine 
and small “court costumers” can sew, tails of black cambric to strips of cotton 
batting as the costumers of England have been this year sewing real ermine 
tails upon the coronation robes for the King and Queen of England. The 
‘‘make believe” ermine is so satisfactory that it gives the cheese cloth and 
silkolene robe of the Queen the appearance of silk and satin, and likewise 
dignifies the cambric cape of the King. 

The costume of the sailors and Indians can be provided by the children 
themselves without special effort. The Indiansshould carry bows and arrows 
and tomahawks. 

Music, such as Columbus song, from “1492”’ and New Hail Columbia, 
may be used in connection with the tableaux. 
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° Tie ie the wan whe said he wae bound 
To show to the world that the world was round, 
By eniling eway from the shores of Spain 
Around the world and home agsin; 
| Christopher Columbus is his name, 
y He was born in Genoa, ISaly. 


These are Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand, 
Soverei of Spain, whose royal 
Said: ld him the ships to eail, if he can, 
Far out of the sight and knowledge of man, 
And give to the gan who says he is bound 
To vorove to the world that the world is round, 
By sailing away from the shores of Spain 
Around the world and heme again; 
Christopher Columbue is his nam, 
He was born in Genos, Italy. 


ety yee + > 
These are the ships that Columbus claimed, 
Sante Maria, Nina, and Pinte named, 
Which Queen Ieabelle and King Ferdinand, 
Sovereigns of Spain, by Foyal command, 
Had built for this san who said he wae bound 
To show to the world that the world wes round, 
By sailing away from the shores of Spain . 
Around the world and home again; 
/ Christopher Columbus was his name, 
@ was born in Genoa, Italy. 
-_ ~— ” : < 


These are the natives whe lived on the shore 
| Of the island called Gan Salvador 
That wae found by the ships Columbus claiszed 
Should make himself and monarche famed 
mich Queen Isabella ani King Be dinand 
sovereigns of Spain, by reyal command, F 
Rad built for the man she said he was bound 
+@ prove te the world that the world was reund 
By sailing away from the shores of Spain 
Around the world and home again; 
Christopher Celumbus was his heme, 
fe was born in Genoa, Italy. 





Plate LX. 


Four pages of a “‘ Discovery Day,"’ booklet made by grammar school children, 
Fitchburg, Mass., under the direction of Miss Lillian A. Phillips 
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COLUMBUS DAY BOOKLETS. The illustrations in Plates IX and 
X are trimmed pages from a booklet entitled, “‘Discovery Day,’’ made by 
grammar school children under the direction of Miss Lillian A. Phillips. 
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It wus fourteen hundred and cinty-t | 
Ooteber the twelfth und Priday t | 
That Columbus discovered « world that i 
Te eli but the nat: 
Of the islanéd cal) 3 e, 
That was found by the ships Celum>u 
Ghoulé make himeeclf ant monarchs famed, 
Which Queen Isabella acd King Perdinant, 
Sovereigns of Spain, by royal command, 

beiit for the man she sade he aus boure | 
Te prove to the world thet the werld was rou 


By esiling away from ¢ 
Christopher Columbus was around the world and 
He wes born in Genea, Christopher Columbus was 


Me wae bern in Genoa, Italy. 





ee --- 





| 
“a 





Plate X. This booklet was made upon manila drawing paper. The text was typewritten on 
bond paper and the illustrations cut from colored paper and pasted into the booklet 
The cover is shown on the upper part of Plate X. The last illustration on 
Plate IX rightfully belongs between the two other illustrations on Plate X. 

HALLOWE’EN POST CARDS. Some admirable post cards, alto- 
gether delightful to the children and their friends, were made last fall by gram- 
mar school pupils under the direction of Miss Mary E. Baker, Bellows Falls. 
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° Tede ie the wan whe said he was bound 
To show to the world that the world was round, 
By eniling eway from the shores of Spain 
Around the world and home again; 
Christopher Columbus is his name, 
Ke was born in Genoa, Isaly. 


—— 


Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand, 
of Spain, whose royal 
Said: ld him the ships to sail, if he can, 
Far out of the sight and knowledge of man, 
And give to the man who says he is bound 
To orove to the world that the world is round, 
By sailing away from the shores of Spain 
Around the world and home again; 
Christopher Columbus is his nam, 
He was born ip Genoa, Italy. 


“se ens | “ ‘ ny 
These are the shipe that Columbus claimed, 
Sante Maria, Wine, and Pinte named, 
Which Queen Isabelle and King Ferdinand, 
Sovereigns of Spain, goyal command, 
Had built for this san said he wae bound 
To show to the world that the world wee round, 
By sailing away from the shores of Spain 
Around the world and home again; 
a on Columbus was his name, 
{ e was born in Genoa, Italy. 
OO ee a ‘ a 


These are the natives whe lived on the shore 
Of the island called Gan Salvador 

That was found by the ships Celumbus claimed 
Should make himeelf and monarchs famed 

nich Queen Isabella ani King Ferdinand, 
sovereigns ef Spain, by reyal command, 

Mad built for the man who said he was bound 
Te prove te the world that the world was reund 
By sailing away from the shor of Spain 
Around the world and home agsin; 
Christopher Columbus was his name, 
fe was born in Genoa, Italy. 








Plate IX 


Four pages of a *‘ Discovery Day," booklet made by grammar school children, 
Fitchburg, Mass., under the direction of Miss Lillian A. Phillips 
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COLUMBUS DAY BOOKLETS. The illustrations in Plates IX and 
X are trimmed pages from a booklet entitled, ‘Discovery Day,” made by 
grammar school children under the direction of Miss Lillian A. Phillips. 
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It wae fourteen hundred and ninty-two , | 
Oetober the twelfth and Priday tee, | 
Theat Columbus discovered « world that wus new, 

To Gl] but the catives who lived on the shore 

Of the island called Gap Salvador, 

That eae found by the shipe Colue>us claimed 
Shoulé mmke himself ant monarchs fumed, j 

, Whieh Queen Isabella and King Perdinant, 
Govereigne of Spain, by royal commant, 

pe built fer the mar she said he ms bourd 
Te prove to the world that the werld wus r : 

e By eailing away from the shores of Spair | 

apouné the world and home again; 

Chrietepher Columbus wes bis same, 

Re was bern in Genoa, Italy. | 


Ne wee born in Genoa, Italy. 
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Plate X. This booklet was made upon manila drawing paper. The text was typewritten on 
bond paper and the illustrations cut from colored paper and pasted into the booklet 
The cover is shown on the upper part of Plate X. The last illustration on 
Plate IX rightfully belongs between the two other illustrations on Plate X. 

HALLOWE’EN POST CARDS. Some admirable post cards, alto- 
gether delightful to the children and their friends, were made last fall by gram- 
mar school pupils under the direction of Miss Mary E. Baker, Bellows Falls. 
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Vt. The cards were made 
from various colors of stiff 
cover paper and each be- 
came a problem in space 
division and harmonious col- 
oring. One of these cards is 
shown as Plate XI. 


HALLOWE’EN INVI- 
TATIONS. Invitations to 





Plate XI. A Hallowe'en post card by a grammar 
school pupil, Bellows Fails, Vt 


Hallowe’en revels should have appropriate deco- 
rations. The occasion might almost be called 
an American Feast of Lanterns. Lanterns 
would be entirely appropriate motives for deco- 
rations, and ornamental lantern panels might 
be used as head bands. One such panel is shown 
in Plate XII, designed by Mrs. Elizabeth Garra- 
brant Branch, of Worcester, Mass. 


NIGHT LANDSCAPES. The “Hunter’s 
Moon” is too magnificent a spectacle to be 
overlooked. The memory drawing of night 
landscapes in which the Hunter’s Moon 
is the prominent feature may be made a 





Plate XII. Ornamental panel upon an 
invitation to Hallowe'en festivities, a Plate XIII. The Hunter's 
problem in space division Moon, by Agnes 
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Plate XIV. 1. A pomegranate, drawn 1n colored pencil by Zada, a first grade pupil, Selma 
Ave. School. 2. A fig, in white silhouette (background colored), by Laura Robben, 
a sixth grade pupil, 16th St. School. 3. Another variety of fig, in silhouette, 
by Martha Ross, a sixth grade pupil, 37th St. School. 4. A drawing of the 
wild gourd in colored pencil, by Earl Bradley, an eighth grade pupil, 31st 
Ave., School. 5. A pomegranate in ink silhouette,by Joseph Harris, a 
fourth grade pupil, 30th St. School. Al! of Los Angeles, California 
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most educational exercise productive of beautiful results. Plate XIII shows 
one such landscape which came to The School Arts Book through the mails 
with no identifying marks except the word, Agnes. 

DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENTS OF PLANT FORM. The month 


of October furnishes splendid material for this particular phase of decorative 








Plate X\ l An artichoke, paints in water r by Edith Bergland, a fourth grace 
pupil 2 A pod from the magnol drawn in lored crayon by Bertha Anderson 
an eighth grade pupil, Washington Street School, Los Angeles, Cal 


design, throughout the United States, in the form of seed-packs of various 
kinds. Plates XIV and XV give illustrations of such work done under the 
direction of Miss May Gearhart of Los Angeles It would be an inspiration 
to children for them to exchange work of this kind. Northern children would 
be surprised with the novel forms and bold masses of the southern fruits, and 
the southern children would enjoy quite as much the smaller and soberer 
forms which the north yields. In the making of decorative arrangements, 
the background spaces are quite as important as the masses of the spray, as 
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the Japanese have so consistently taught us. The head band at the beginning 
of this section of the magazine gives two decorative arrangements of plant 
form by the famous Korin. 

FRAMED PICTURES. Mr. Fred H. Daniels, Director of Drawing, 


Newton, Mass., has utilized the landscape drawing, of which the children are 
so fond, for developing an interest in the proper framing of pictures. Plate 


or. 
\ 


e 
a i 
a 
? 





Plate XVI An autumn landscape with an appropriate frame, involving a study 
of proportion, space division, and color harmony Work of a grammar 
grade pupil under the direction of Mr. Daniels, Newton, Mass 


XVI shows an autumn landseape with a frame designed by the pupil, a prob- 
lem in spacing and coloring to bring the frame into harmony with the picture. 


CORRELATED WORK. October is a good time in which to begin the 
making of beautiful things for Christmas. Plate XVII shows the handling 
of a complicated problem by Mr. Frederick Whitney, of the State Normal 
School, Salem, Mass., an ornamental work-bag of raw silk with a stencilled 
pattern derived from the butterfly. The illustrations show the study in 
color from the insect, the working drawing, the sketch for the decoration, 
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Plate XVII. Illustrations showing the correlation of various activities in the making of an 
ornamental work-bag of raw silk, by a grammar grade pupil, Salem, Mass. 
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and perspective sketch of the completed bag, and the material with its sten- 
cilled pattern in several colors. Such a problem as this holds the interest of 
the pupils a long time, and inspires them to their best work. 


HIGH SCHOOL—FREEHAND DIVISION 


The plates this month give suggestions for the freehand work in design 
and representation for elementary and advanced high school classes during 
October. Elementary design for last month considered abstract line work 
in borders. Reference to the accompanying plate (Pl. XVIII), will suggest 
methods of deriving abstract mass units of any degree of complexity, basing 
such derivation upon a network of lines. The network here is composed of 
horizontal, vertical and 60° lines. Other nets may be used with equal success. 
The enterprising and enthusiastic teacher can find innumerable examples of 
beautiful ornament of the historic schools whose basis or origin was just such 
net work as this. Most of the fascinating tracery and interlacing of the Arabs 
has this underlying plan. The methods and results open to a design student 
are barely suggested by the few simple units on the plate. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that simple units frequently lead to more beautiful results than 
complicated ones, especially in the hands of the inexperienced. In the de- 
signing of most units it is well to observe nature’s principle of upward spring 
or growth, with the chief interest of the unit toward the top. In certain kinds 
of units this rule does not apply but it is capable of very wide application. 
The adaptation of such units to the particular practical designing problems 
of each classroom must be left to the individual teacher. Each student can 
prepare an accurate net with T square and triangles, the designs being evolved 
on rice paper slipped about over the network. 

Classes in more advanced design should take some well-known flower and 
study its decorative possibilities. Careful drawings of such flower, bud, 
leaves, seed pods, and so forth, should be made from the actual plant when 
possible (Plate XIX). The teacher should make before the classes a series 
of large studies in strong black lines on paper, either white or of some pleasing 
tone. Blackboard drawings cannot take the place of virile work, resembling 
the technique required of the pupils. Sometimes, in skilful hands, these 
large drawings are very effective if made in black on toned paper, carefully 
touched at a few important places with a little white or color. Too much 
of this, however, is worse than none. 

Studies of the natural plant should be followed by analysis of the plant 
for its decorative possibilities. Plants at first unpromising will be found full 
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Plate XIX. Studies of the wild rose drawn in pen-and-ink 
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of decorative suggestions if the searcher is in earnest. The details given 
on Plate XX are but few of the quantity presented by the wild rose. Here, 
again, the storehouse of history should be drawn on for illustrations of the fine 
use of similar plants in the best periods of ornament.4 To mention the rose 
in its countless applications in English medieval art_is merely to swing the 
door ajar to a treasury full of interesting 
material. The adaptation of such deco- 
rative material to the particular problems 
of each school is here, too, as in the ele- 
mentary work, left to the individual 
teacher. The approach only is here 
suggested. 

Beginning high school students in 





representation cannot be too thoroughly 
grounded in the essentials of good object 
drawing. Plate XXI suggests the prac- 
tice of circular objects as a sensible drill 
for the next few lessons. Common objects 
of daily use are full of interest and are as 
useful,—perhaps more so,—as study ma- 
terial, as the foreign bric-a-brac so often 
exclusively used. Can your pupils draw 





common pots and pans as well as Japa- 








nese lanterns or drip-glazed vases? Try 
them. 

Advanced students in representation, 
as has been suggested before, should be 
allowed as much freedom as possible, both in and out of school, as to the 
character of their work. Local objects of interest about town, or in the school 
grounds will offer plenty of subjects. The drawing in Plate XXII of the old 
town lamp,on the post shows the treatment advised. ‘Truth and honesty 
of drawing, and freedom from freaky or trick methods of shading should be 
the invariable guide. 





Plate XX. Decorative details from the 
wild rose drawn in pen-and-ink 


HAROLD HAVEN BROWN 
ScHOOL oF Epvucation, Unrversrry or Caicaco 


Copyright reserved, 
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Plate XXI. Outline studies of common objects involving ellipses drawn in pencil. 
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Plate XXII. 





The old town lamp 
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HIGH SCHOOL—MECHANICAL DIVISION 
| A COURSE IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PLATE I. 


With T square and triangle lay out the border line 10” x 14". Draw six 
4” squares and divide as indicated. Draw with a 4H or 5H pencil using a 
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light line. In inking the drawing, use two grades of lines, medium and light. 
After inking, erase all construction lines. In inking be careful not to run over 
lines. Each ink line should coincide with the pencil line. First ink the hori- 
zontal line, then the vertical lines. Where arcs and straight lines are used, 
draw all arcs first, and then draw the straight lines meeting ares, or tangent 
to them. 
PLATE II. 

This plate shows the connection between a problem in constructive geom- 

etry and working drawing. Simple objects as right prism and square’ pyra- 
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mid are used as projections and working drawings. Dimension these prob- 
lems so as to become familiar with placing dimensions. Draw top views first. 
It is strongly advised that the instructor draw this problem on the blackboard, 
free hand, explaining all points that bear upon the drawing. Have the pupil 
make a free hand drawing of the problem on cross sectioned paper, making 
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his finished exercises from this sketch only. Use a soft pencil for the free 
hand work and finish final drawing as in Plate I. Dimension lines, center 
lines and construction lines are drawn lightly, the objects are drawn with a 
heavy line. 
PLATE III. 

Two problems for erecting a perpendicular to a line, at a point in the line 
and at a point at the end of the line. 

To inscribe a hexagon in a circle, the radius giving the length of the side 
or element. 
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Two problems in projection: A right prism, inclined, with base at 30° 
with a horizontal line. Draw front view first. An hexagonal prism in vertical 
position. Draw 134’ circle first, and with the 30° and 60° triangle circumscribe 
the hexagon by drawing the elements of the hexagon tangent to the circle. 

A working drawing of a Try Square. 

HARRY LeROY JONES, Sommrvitiz, Mass. 
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Plate XXV. A spray of bayberry in a Japa- 
nese vase 


UNUSUAL BOUQUETS. 
Many of the wild shrubs furnish 
exquisite material for bouquets for 
the teacher’s desk. Plate XXV 
shows a spray of bayberry. This 
has been placed in a vase of rare 
form peculiarly appropriate as a 
receptacle. The designing of bou- 
quets, i. e., the selection of a vase 
which seems to be in harmony with 
the character of the plant or the 
shape of the spray, and of the 
right color to set it off to the best 
advantage, is of itself an educa- 
tional exercise of highest value. 
As a rule sprays look best as near 
as possible in the position in which 
they grow. 


DECORATIVE BORDER 
FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 
Plate XX VI gives a border appro- 
priate to the month, a border com- 
posed of falling leaves. Rule a line 
ten inches below the top of the 
blackboard and above it draw 
enough of the border to give one 
unit of repeat,—the portion A B, 
(the four leaves entire, the twig 
above, and the stone below). Make 
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"late XXVII. An October calendar, the decorative panel to 
be an accepted design by a pupil 
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a tracing of this on bond paper and run it through the sewing machine 
without thread, as suggested last month. With this as a stencil and an 
eraser charged with chalk dust the pattern may be transferred indefinitely. 
Draw good firm outlines. The leaves may be delicately tinted with orange 
chalk and the borders above and below with brown. 

BLACKBOARD CALENDAR. Plate XXVII gives the October 
calendar. The decorative panel may be the result of a competition among 
the pupils, the successful drawing to be placed upon the blackboard as the 
upper panel of the calendar. Notice that the letters and figures are drawn 
directly without retouching. This may be accomplished by trimming the 
crayon until it is square in section. In using it, always have the forefinger 
directly above the marking point, so that the chalk will not break so easily. 
A stick of soft charcoal will give the black. 











HOME WORK 


WRITING TABLET CORNERS.* Cut from rectangle of brass 134" x 
5” Gauge 30. Transfer the drawing, Plate III A, to one piece. Secure the 
brass to a piece of board by tacking at the corners. (A small wire nail may 
be used as a punch for the holes.) By means of a stout wire nail, whose point 
has been filed to a blunt conical shape, define the ornament as indicated by 
the dots. Try to have them equidistant. Remove the brass from the board, 
and cut it into shape by means of scissors. Over a right-angled corner of 
a board, bend down the ends upon the long dotted lines. Bend down the 
points AA at right angles. Find a piece of stiff pasteboard, the stiffer the 
better, and cover it with colored paper, folding over the edges and pasting 


* Material, design, and directions sent by mail to any address, twenty-five cents. School 
Arts} Publishing” Company, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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them neatly. Cut another piece of colored paper a quarter inch smaller all 
around, and paste it upon the other side of the pasteboard to cover, the laps. 
Turn one of the corners face down, and into it fit a corner of the pasteboard 
pad. Bend down the laps until the points of the clasps,aa,touch. Make 
slits in the pad at these points to receive the clasps. Thrust the clasps through 
the pad, bend them inward, and hammer them down flat. Fit the other 
corners in the same way. A piece of blotting paper an eighth inch smaller 
than the pad all around should now be inserted beneath the corners, and the 
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Writing pads with ornamental corners, by grammar school childr 
1 3y Dorothy Putnam, Elmira, N. Y. 2. By a ninth grade 
pupil, Somerset Street School, Johnstown, Pa. 3. By Mab« 
Goerlich, Jackson School, Everett, Washington 
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pad is complete. Plate III A gives the drawing and a butterfly design. 
Other designs are shown in the other plates, III B and III C. 




















BELT CLASP.* Fasten a piece of brass (Gauge 24) 2” x 3” securely 
to a board by means of tacks at the corners. Transfer to it the drawing. 
Plate [V A. By means of a chisel (an old knife will do, perhaps), cut the slit 
to receive the belt. Punch the pattern of dots, as shown in the drawing. 
Remove the brass from the board, and cut the outline. Make another exactly 
like the first Hook the two together, as shown in Plate IV B and bend them 
slightly until they fit together flat. Smooth up the outlines with a file, and 
polish the surface with whiting. The belt should be a stout ribbon of cloth 
or leather, an inch and a half wide. This buckle may be made of copper or 
silver, and oxidized 





Plate IV B. A belt clasp of brass, easily made and admitting of a variety of decoration. 


* Material, design, and directions sent by mail, 20 cents. School Arts Publishing Company, 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL 


ID you ever have the good fortune to hear a sym- 

phony led by Walter Damrosch? Shut your eyes 
and the music seems to be conjured out of the air. From 
infinite space moves a silence which becomes a faint breath 
of sound, then a zephyr of melody, a breeze of harmony, 
a rushing mighty wind of ravishing music. It passes like 
a tempest; like a shower it retreats across the purple hills; 
the last crystal drops patter on the leaves; the fringe of 
rain vanishes over the horizon; it is calm again; a golden 
sunbeam melts into your hushed heart with the soft radi- 
ance of an eternal peace. Beautiful! Beautiful! you 
murmur to the kindred spirit at your side, while the clap- 
ping of a thousand hands is like the slapping of the waves 
of the salt sea. 

But open your eyes next time and watch the leader. 
He also is beautiful. He is the symphony incarnate. The 
music seems to come out of him! The orchestra is but an 
extension of his body, of his fingers, his brain, his heart. 
Kvery movement, every phrase, every ripple in the softest 
melody, has a visible origin in him. He is the same perfect 
musie to the eye. 

The secret of such music lies in the fact that every 
individual man in the orchestra is an artist. Isolate a 
violin, a cello, a flute, and from each you will get as perfect 
a performance. Each solo will be complete, an artistic 
whole, presenting its own unity. 
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The universe presents, no doubt, a perfect unity to 
the Eternal ear and eye. But where were we “when the 
morning stars sang together and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy?”’ Where do we stand now in our powers of percep- 
tion? Only in our highest moments can we affirm with 
Whitman that 


“‘A strain is heard,—just heard, 
From some far Shore, the final chorus sounding.” 


For the most part we are able to perceive individual 
performances alone. When “divine, everlasting Night, 
with her star-diadems, with her silences and her veracities, 
is come,” we can grasp such a unity and perceive it as 
Beauty. We can pluck the flower out of the crannied wall, 
root and all, we can hold in our hand a shell, with delicate 
spire and whorl, and see that each has a perfect unity of its 
own, and is indeed ‘‘a miracle of design.”’ The artist has 
the power above others of isolating from the infinite complex 
and of enjoying such individual unities. Under the guid- 
ance of artists in sound we may be led to a more complete 
response to music; under the guidance of artists in color, 
to a more complete response to pictures; under the guidance 
of artists in words, to a more complete response to the essen- 
tial beauty of the world. The poet, the painter, the musi- 
cian, these are the prophets and apostles of the eternal 
Artist. 

Let us form the habit of watching for Unities,—such 
limited portions of the larger whole as we may be able to 
grasp. We may at least share the “Security” of Emerson: 


‘A dull uncertain brain, 
But gifted yet to know 
That God has cherubim who go 
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Singing an immortal strain, 

Immortal here below. 

I know the mighty bards, 

I listen when they sing, 

And now I know 

The secret store 

Which these explore 

When they with torch of genius pierce 
The tenfold clouds that cover 

The riches of the universe 

From God’s adoring lover. 

And if to me it is not given 

To fetch one ingot thence 

Of the unfading gold of Heaven 

His merchants may dispense, 

Yet well I know the royal mine, 

And know the sparkle of its ore, 
Know Heaven’s truth from lies that shine 
Explored they teach us to explore.” 


In our exploration we shall find that the key to many 
of the beauties of the world of nature and of art is Color. 
For this reason I rank it as next in importance after Unity 
as an Element of Beauty. 


II COLOR 


If you have never observed the colors of objects closely, 
arm yourself with a little sample book of the Bradley Edu- 
sxational Colored Papers, and make a beginning. Bending 
the book between your thumb and finger, you will see that 
the edges of the leaves present the colors of the spectrum 
in order: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple. You 
will discover that the spectrum is repeated, after the grays, 
in a dulled form, like a lunar rainbow. Examining the 
leaves one by one you will discover that each of the standard 
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colors is placed central between two lighter tones of the 
color, called tints, and two darker tones of the color, called 
shades. These colors and tones of color are but a few of 
the innumerable many in Nature, but they will do to begin 
with. Now select any wildflower at hand and try to match 
its colors. Of course you will soon discover that you 
cannot do it perfectly. The sample book does not contain 
standards enough nor tints and shades enough. But match 
all the principal colors of the plant as closely as possible, 
cutting off little oblongs of paper from the samples, and 
arranging them in an orderly way, according to the spec- 
trum.* When you have matched in this way the colors 
of several wild plants, take a spray of withering leaves, 
or of seed-pods. Then try a mushroom, a bit of mossy 
bark from an old tree, a pebble (wet to reveal the color), 
or the most unpromising gray thing you can think of. A 
dozen analyses of this kind will do several things for you: 
1. You will begin to have a nomenclature of color that is 
intelligible. 2. You will begin to think in color, the terms 
will call up corresponding color images. 3. You will 
begin to discover some order in Nature’s selection of colors. 
4. You will begin to understand what is meant by a har- 
mony of color. 
All harmonies, as Ruskin pointed out long ago, are 
harmonies of Analogy or harmonies of Contrast; that is 
*Here is an analysis of a spray of purple aster, as an example: Rays, RVT 2, RV 
RVL2; Foliage and involuere, YGS2; YGS1, GYS, YS2. Center of flower, YS1, Y 
Cut slips of these from the sample-book and arrange them in the order given 
An intelligent appreciation of color does not require more specific terms than those includ- 


ed in Mr. Bradley’s nomenclature. For scientific purposes colors must be measured and defined 
mathematically. For esthetic purposes it is enough to be able to perceive clearly differences 


in hue, value, and intensity, and to be able to think of these in orderly relations to one another, 
in sequences determined by the spectrum, and the neutral scale from white to black. 
tA careful study of the wild flowers will reveal a nice adjustment of leaf colors to flower 
colors. Hence the saying of the florists that a flower looks best on a background of its own 
leaves, 5 
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to say, they are either made up of tones closely related to 
one color, for instance, yellow,—as in a canary; or of such 
a group plus touches of its complementary, purple, as ex- 
emplified in an old-fashioned pansy. The important point 
is that in every case one color is dominant and gives charac- 
ter to the whole. 

A leaf, for example, we call green. It may be a shade 
of green above, a blue-green beneath, and have veins of 
yellow-green; but, taken as a whole, it is a green thing. 
So is a quince—however downy; and a birch tree—notwith- 
standing its gray bark; and a meadow in spring—although 
there are flowers in it and a brook and some red cattle. 
The golden Swallow-tail butterfly is a yellow thing, in spite 
of his black and blue; the little Clytie butterfly is a blue 
fairy, though wearing orange jewels. The dominant note 
may be from the neutral scale. The Grackle is a black 
bird, though irridescent with blue and orange; the Snowy 
owl is white in spite of his brown and creamy markings; 
the Catbird is gray, notwithstanding his black and chestnut 
enrichments. 

Color, as an element of beauty, always implies a dom- 
inant note, a “tone,” a “quality,” an ‘‘atmosphere,” a 
‘‘bloom,’’ an all-pervading hue, giving to each part ‘‘some- 
thing at least in common,” and producing harmony. The 
silvery gray of a Nantucket shed, the velvety brown of a 
Montana log house, the ruddy glow of the cathedral of 
Chester, the somber gray of Cologne, the shimmering white- 
ness of the miracle of Milan, the golden radiance of the 
Parthenon, are all examples of this beauty of a dominant 
color. So also are the interiors of Santa Sophia, Constan- 
tinople (as it was); ‘‘The Shrine of the Slaves,” Venice; 
the Brancacci Chapel, Florence; the Alhambra at Granada; 
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Hotel de Ville, Paris; the Chapel of Henry VII, London; 
Trinity Church, Boston; the Wade Memorial Chapel, Cleve- 
land; and the Field Memorial Gallery, Chicago. 

The Sistine Madonna canvas is a subdued yellow-green, 
the Saint Barbara panel is dull orange, Corot’s ‘“ Dance 
of the Nymphs” (Une Matinee) is a cool gray, Millet’s 
Gleaners walk in the atmosphere of an Indian Summer. 
In the Chavannes decorations of staircase-hall of the Boston 
Public Library, the trees seem to be green, the skies blue, 
the rocks orange, and the temples white, but, nevertheless, 
every panel has a soft blue-purple tone, a perfect comple- 
mentary to the yellow-orange of the Siena marble; a blue- 
purple so soft that it does not disturb the unity of effect. 
The hall is, after all, golden—more golden than it could 
possibly appear without these amethystine jewels. 

Undoubtedly the best. way to become sensitive to color 
is to paint, to try to watch nature’s color in its purity, in 
its wonderful gradations, blendings, transitions, and con- 
trasts. But any attempt to record color is helpful, for it 
sharpens observation. 

Here are two bits of New England coloring recorded 
in words: 

A MIDWINTER THAW 

In January after a soaking rain which removes all the snow, the earth is 
steaming with a warm gray mist. The cloudy sky seems to come down into 
the landscape. It thins out enough for the delicate silhouettes of trees to 
show in the distance. It dilutes itself yet more and allows the fine filigree 
of nearer branches to appear in dull red-purple on a ground of pale purple. 
The sky color is not wholly absent from even the nearest trees and bushes. 
The dull red of the alders, the deep red-orange of the huckleberries, the dull 
red-orange of the white oaks, the dull orange of the fallen leaves, and the dull 
yellow-orange of the grass are all seen through an almost invisible veil of the 
pearly sky, hung, so it seems, within an arm’s length of the eye. The trunks 
of the black oaks and the cedars are so dark with the wet as to be almost jet, 
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but the wet sides of their larger branches reflect the purple light. The cedars 
can hardly be called green at all. They are great plumes of warm gloom with 
tips of dull yellow-orange. The most commonplace landscape thus clasping 
hands with the mist stands forth a living Beauty beneath a veil of pearl. 
A SNOW SHOWER 

There has been a light fall of snow and in consequence the world is beau- 
tiful. The snow isthe harmonizing medium. It adds the white to everything. 
The deep green of the pine, the bronze green of the cedar, the dull gray-green 
of the old wall, the faded, scarcely perceptible green of the grass, the dull 
yellow of the pasture weeds, the dull yellow-orange of the lilac shoots, the dull 
red of the pendant rubies of the barberry bush, the richer red-purple of the 
grape vines, and the purple of the distant woodlands are all tied together 
by the impartial white. It is this subordination of everything to one dominant 
note by the magic of the snow, perceived intuitively, that leads everybody 
to exclaim upon such a morning, “‘How beautiful!” 


Exhibitions of fine coloring on an extensive scale are 
occurring all the time in every part of the world. If you 
do not see them, fellow traveler, it is because you do not 
look for them. 

“The brook sings on but sings in vain 
Wanting the echo in thy brain.”’ 

To produce beautiful color effects, should be the aim 
in school work, in personal adornment, in household deco- 
ration, and in every art and craft.* 


*In the use of pigments this element of beauty—a dominant color tone—may be secured 


in several ways. 


1. Through the use of one color modified with white and black. 

2. Through the use of tones of one color modified by its adjacent colors. 
3. Through the mixing of gray with all the colors used. 

4. Through the mixing of one intense color with all the other colors used. 
5. Through reciprocal toning of complementaries. 


6. Through using large areas of white, gray, or black separating small areas of intense 
color. 

Through so distributing smal! areas of intense color that an irridescent gray effect is 
produced. 
The greater the purity and range of colors within an immediately recognizable unity of effec’ 

the richer the harmony. 
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In many cases the material used,—colored paper, cloth, 
leather, wood, metal,—furnishes the key color. In the case 
of dress the complexion is the determining factor,—the 
color of the skin, the hair, the eyes. In a room its purpose 
and the quality of light it receives must be taken into con- 
sideration. In any and in every case if the result is to be 
beautiful it must have its dominant note of color, so power- 
ful that the thing as a whole, whatever it is, has an indivi- 
dual color quality, as individual as human character, well 
defined, personal enough to be named. 

If the coloring is beautiful, one is inclined to overlook 
ugly proportions in architecture, bad drawing in pictures, 
clumsy technique in handicraft, cheap materials in dress 
and decoration. Good color will cover a multitude of sins. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


(YS ‘The cover ornament this month is a copy, after Professor 
Meurer, of the decoration beneath a handle of a Greek vase 
in the British Museum. It is a typical bit of Greek art, 
charming in its proportions and lines. The color scheme 
is also suggestive of Greek coloring. The analogous hues 
it presents were usually supplemented, in the vases, with 
an orange, of about half intensity, and black. To copy such 
ornament is an educational exercise. To use it upon the 
cover of a school paper dealing with Greek life in any way 
is a reasonable thing to do. It is used here, in the series 
of historic elements which will decorate the year’s covers, 
because of its essential beauty, and because it exemplifies 
those laws of arrangement which hold good to-day what- 
ever motif may be employed. 
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SIGNIFICANT FACTS 








(3The head band for Literature of the Arts contains two 
of the new ‘“ Matsumoto Prints,” from Mr. Matsumoto’s 
Print Works at Nagoya, Japan. This genial lover of the 
beautiful is reviving wood block printing with a view to its 
restoration to the place it formerly held as a medium of 
artistic expression. The most celebrated work of the “Old 


) 


Masters” of Japan is the source of inspiration for the new 
movement. The head band for this Editorial shows bas- 
kets exhibited not long ago by the Boston Society of Arts 
and Crafts. The shapes are pleasing and the decoration 
is well related to the form and structure. The two Japan- 
ese silhouettes of plant forms, which compose the head band 
for Good Ideas, are from wood blocks by the famous Korin. 
How perfectly satisfactory they are to the eye! Every 
smallest element seems to be free, seems to have fallen 
naturally into its place, yet the position of every part is 
pre-determined with exquisite skill. That is always one 
characteristic of fine art in every realm. 


CY} Mr. Munsell claims to be able, by means of his Photo- 
meter, to measure accurately all tones of color. If any 
further proof were needed to justify that claim, it is fur- 
nished by ‘‘Chart No. 50,” the third chart in the Atlas 
of the Color Solid, just issued by the manufacturers, the 
Messrs. Wadsworth, Howland & Company of Boston. 
The chart gives the ‘‘ Middle Value scales of Hue and Chro- 
ma,’’ with faultless gradations of tone from neutral gray 
to the fullest intensity of which a given pigment hue is 
capable in middle value. The tones are arranged to show 
a Seale of Chroma on each radius, and a Scale of Hue on 
each concentric ring of the circular plan. Perfect balances 
and sequences of color are possible with this chart as guide. 
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Like the previous charts of this series it is a technical tri- 
umph. A more successful tuning of a sixty-two stringed 
instrument is inconceivable. 


(3 Through the initiative of Mr. Edwin O. Grover, President 
of the reorganized Prang Company, a forward movement 
in art education has been inaugurated, destined to have a 
salutary influence throughout the country. Mr. Grover 
has made it possible for the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art (formerly the William M. Chase School), 
under the leadership of Mr. Frank Alvah Parsons, to estab- 
lish a ‘‘ Non-Resident Department.’’ This will be under 
the direction of Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, who will be 
assisted by a faculty of skilled specialists, some resident 
at the school and some non-resident. Students will be 
instructed by correspondence, and their work will count as 
equal to that of first year resident students. In other 
words, a determined student anywhere may now complete 
successfully at home the first year’s-work of several two- 
year courses offered by an Art School of high standing in 
the city of New York, and receive the certificate of the 
school. The first Non-Resident course, arranged especially 
for teachers, includes Color, Drawing, and Design, with 
applications, in monthly lessons, October to June inclusive. 
The establishment of this department by Mr. Parsons sets 
before every ambitious person an open door. The first to 
enroll as a member of the first Non-Resident class was 
Miss Odlin, Supervisor of Drawing, Dayton, Ohio. The 
Registrar is Miss Susan F. Bissell, New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art, Broadway and Eightieth Street, 
New York City. 
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LITERATURE OF THE ARTS 


BOOK REVIEWS AND 
NOTES 








ENGINEERING Drawina.* By Thomas R. French. 290 pp. 6x9. 452 
illustrations. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, $2.00 net. 


Here is a book worthy the name of “standard.”’ It deals exhaustively 
with the subject of mechanical drawing, from the selection of instruments 
to the mapping of a country and the structural drawing of a steel skyscraper. 
The author proceeds upon the sane assumption that drawing is‘a language! 

“With this conception it may be seen that except for the practice in the 
handling and use of instruments, and for showing certain standards of execu- 
tion, copying drawings does little more in the study as an art of expression 
of thought than copying paragraphs from a German book would do in begin- 
ning the study of the German language.” 

Another wise sentence from the Preface is the following: 

“After a knowledge of the technic of expression, the ‘penmanship and 
orthography,’ the whole energy should be directed toward training in con- 
structive imagination, the perceptive ability which enables one to think in 
three dimensions, to visualize quickly and accurately, to build up a clear 
mental image, a requirement absolutely necessary for the designer who is 
to represent his thoughts on paper. That this may be accomplished more 
readily by taking up solids, before points and lines, has been demonstrated 
beyond dispute.” 

The earlier chapters deal with the usual topics, but with unusual thorough- 
ness, and the later chapters with such topics as Topographical Drawing, 
Drawing for Blue-printing, Photoengraving, etc., and for the Patent Office, 
Commercial Practice, and a Bibliography of Allied Subjects. The plates 
throughout are of commendable clearness and excellence of technique, and 
the book is well printed on good paper and well bound. 





*This volume has been added to the School Arts Library of approved books. 
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AppLiep MecHANICAL Drawina.* By Frank E. Mathewson, assisted by 

Judson L. Stewart. 160 pp. 5x8. 124 illustrations. $— 

This book furnishes a course for the first and second years of the high 
school. ‘The main purpose has been to establish, wherever possible, a close 
relation between mechanical drawing, mathematics and shopwork, omitting 
the usual abstract problems which have no direct application to either subject 
Almost without exception, each problem demands some mathematical cal- 
culation before the pupil can proceed with the drawing.” 

While provision is made for original constructive design, the course aims 
to develop chiefly, “fundamental ideas in regard to the relation between work 
at the drawing board and work in the shop; the awakening of the sense of 
proportion; suggesting the fitness of form, size and materials to the require- 
ments of the special problem under consideration. That this relation between 
drawing room and workshop may be firmly established and the work success- 
fully accomplished, has been practically demonstrated during the past two 
vears in the school with which the authors are connected.” 

The character of Mr. Mathewson’s work is too well known to require 
comment. The book is immediately useful in every technical high school. 


PAPER AND CARDBOARD ConstrucTIon.* By George F. Buxton and Fred 
L. Curran. 180 pp. 5x8. Illustrated. The Menomonie Press, Men- 
ominie, Wis. $1.50. 

The authors of this useful handbook are members of the faculty of Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wis. ‘This is of itself a guarantee of practical excel- 
lence. {The projects are grouped under four heads: Book problems, Box 
problems, Card problems, and Envelope problems. Other chapters deal 
with the Planning of Courses, Equipment and Supplies, and Hints to Super- 
visors. A Bibliography and complete Index finish the book proper, but an 
Appendix follows of unusual character and worth, giving specimens of papers 
with explanatory text. As a compendium of information, a guide in teaching, 
and a time-saving help in handling supplies, this little volume stands unrivalled 
in its realm. 


MATERIALS OF THE Painters’ Crart. By A. P. Laurie. 444 pp. 6x8. 
7 reproductions in color, and other illustrations. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$2 net. 

The latest results of research concerning the materials used anciently 
by painters in Egypt and Greece, Italy, Germany, and elsewhere in modern 


* This volume has been added to the School Arts Library of approved books. 
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times are embodied in readable form in this well-made volume. It contains 
“curious information” and “forgotten lore” often translated from the lan- 
guage of the Master painters themselves. The chapter on the history of the 
Oil Medium is of rare interest to those who have held Van Eyck to be the 
‘Father of Oil Painting.’”” Among the taking illustrations in color are several 
pictures worked out by modern artists according to ancient receipts. The 
author aims not only to enlighten the “‘gentle reader,”’ but to be of practical 
help to all who use color, and who desire to produce permanent work. 


MATERIALS FOR PERMANENT ParntTinG. By Maximilian Toch. 208 pp. 
5x74. Illustrated. D. Van Nostrand Company. $2 net. 


A brief History of Painting, a word about the Pigments used by the 
Ancients, and a short review of the Search for the Masters’ Secret introduce 
the reader to a discussion of the causes of the cracking and wrinkling of painted 
surfaces, and of pigments and mediums. The pigments discussed are arranged 
in alphabetical order for ready reference. The frontispiece reproduces well 
the astonishingly brilliant colors of a gesso tempera painting on wood, probably 
six hundred years old. As a manual for manufacturers, art dealers, artists, 
and collectors. this book has the distinction of being an authority. 


Tue Pine-Neep.e Basket Book ($1) is the name of an attractive pam- 
phlet-volume of 46 pages 6 x 9, by Mrs. M. J. McAfee, the originator of pine- 
needle basketry. It is illustrated by Mrs. Edwin Lang, and published by the 
Pine-Needle Publishing Company of New York. One who discovers a new 
use for an abundant material, who makes possible fresh forms of beauty, and 
who furnishes common people with an occupation which may become an art, 
is a benefactor of the race. Such is the author of this book. 


Brrps in LiTeraTure, ($1.50), by Abby P. Churchill, has appeared in a 
second edition enriched with full-page illustrations in color. This ready 
reference book of quotations is now published by the Davis Press, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Report oF THE ILLinois EpucatTionaLt Commission. Here is a public 
document worthy of wide study outside the state for which it was prepared. 
It gives courses of study in Agriculture, Manual Training, Domestic Science, 
etc., carefully worked out to meet modern requirements. Some of the sub- 
committee reports have these titles: A course in manual training for a well- 
equipped four-year high school; A course in manual arts for graded schools; 
What can be done in manual training in the one-room country school; Con- 
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siderations involved in the question of introducing Vocational Courses in the 
public schools. 


Courses IN MECHANICAL AND FrREEBAND Drawine for use in Trade 
and Intermediate Schools. Illustrated. Published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Manila. This is a pamphlet-volume of 108 pages 6 x 9, prepared by a 
committee of industrial teachers in the Philippines, and illustrated by draw- 
ings made in the Philippine School of Arts and Trades. 


Domestic ART IN WoMan’s Epucation. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
($1.25.) By Anna M. Cooley. “It is hoped that this little book may be of 
assistance to those who, knowing the practical technique of Domestic Art, 
may seek for more light on methods of presentation of subjects and planning 
of courses of study in various types of schools.” 


ELECTROPLATING. (25 cents.) Popular Mechanics Book Department, 
Chicago. By Henry C. Reetz. Illustrated. One of the Popular Mechanics 
Handbooks, “written so you can understand it.” 


A new magazine, Vocational Education, has issued from the Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois. It has a dignified professional air, like its twin brother, 
the Manual Training Magazine. In the words of Mr. Charles A. Bennett, 
its efficient Editor-in-chief, ‘‘This new journal represents no faction or special 
interest; it is open-minded and seeking wisdom from whatever source it may 
come. It is not, however, without convictions. Its special field is that 
comparatively undeveloped side of education which has to do with preparation 
for useful industry. Its aim is not, therefore, to curtail general education, 
but to supplement it.’”’ This magazine will be included in the list regularly 
indexed in the School Arts Book. 


AN ART-CRAFT INDEX TO THE RECENT MAGAZINES 
ARTICLES 

Appropriateness in Typographic Decoration, W. A. Bradley, Graphic Arts, August, p. 113. 

Art Institutions in the United States, William Walton, Scribner, August, p. 253. 

Catalogue Title-page Competition, Printing Art, September, p. 31. 

Charles Cottet; one of the great individualists in modern French art, Craftsman, September, 
p. 545. 

Cleveland Elementary Industrial School, The, Frank M. Leavitt, Vocational Education, 
September, p. 10. 

Design, Kenyon Cox, Scribner, September, p. 335. 

French “‘Flower Schools”: A new idea in public school education, Craftsman, September, 


p. 563. 
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If You Want to Stencil, Mary P. Bradley, Ladies’ Home Journal, September, p. 51. 

Illinois State Reformatory School of Sheet Metal Work, The, James 8. Daugherty, Vocational 
Education, September, p. 22. 

Japanese Screens for American Houses, Josephine Bradley, House Beautiful, September, p. 126, 

Jo Davidson, Sculptor, Henry F. Griffin, World's Work, August, p. 14746. 

John H. Vanderpoel and His Work, Thomas Wood Stevens, Inland Printer, August, p. 689. 

Leonard Crunelle, A Sculptor of Youth, Christine Bennett, Arts and Decoration, August, p. 406. 

Masque of Midsummer, A, Alexandrine McEwen, Handicraft, August, p. 157. 

Mielatz, An Etcher of New York, Frank Weitenkampf, International Studio, September, p. 
xxxix. 

Old Danish Carved Furniture, Georg Bréchner, International Studio, September, p. 196. 

Pageantry for Children, Myra Emmons, Outlook, August, p. 659. 

Part Which Ink Plays in Good Printing, The, Arthur 8. Allen, Graphic Arts, August, p. 111. 

Pictures and Prints of Edward L. Laurenson, Malcolm C. Salaman, International Studio, 
September, p. 216. 

Recollections of Millet, Charles Jacque, Century, August, p. 491. 

Robineau Porcelains, The, 8. Robineau, Keramic Studio, August, p. 80. 

Shawsheen Ware, Keramic Studio, September, ‘p. 105. 

Some Recent Work by Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, A. L. Baldry, International Studio, September, 
p. 175, 

Spacing, Leading and Indention, Everett P. Currier, Graphic Arts, August, p. 101. 

Stray Statues, Montgomery Schuyler, Scribner, September, p. 381. 

Studio Made Charming with Stencil Work, A, Harriet Joor, Craftsman, September, p. 619. 

Study in Typography, A, George Parker Holden, M. D., Printing Art, September, p. 21. 

Study of Design as Applied to Ceramics, The, Kathryn E. Cherry, Keramic Studio, I, August, 
p. 70; II, September, p. 92. 

Tempting Bits of Cross-stitch, Alice E. Manning, Good Housekeeping, August, p. 279. 

Varied Work of Irving R. Wiles, The, Dana Carroll, Arts and Decoration, August, p. 402. 

Vocational Training and Its Future, Edmund J. James, Vocational Education, September, p. 1. 

Women Sculptors of America, Gardner Teall, Good Housekeeping, August, p. 175. 

Wood-carving in New Zealand, J. N. Ingram, Century, September, p. 773. 


COLOR PLATES 


A Japanese Candy Vendor, Robert Blum, Century, September, frontispiece. 

Bar Harbor from the Club Float, W. J. Aylward, Century, August, frontispiece. 

Book Illustrations: Elenore Plaisted Abbott, Helen Alden Knipe, Printing Art, September, 
p. 30. 

Covers, Garth Jones, Century, August and September. 

Day Dreams, Carl J. Blenner, Graphic Arts, August, frontispiece. 

Disputed Trail, The, Remington Schuyler, Century, August, p. 585. 

Furling the Sail, Anton Fischer, Century, August, p. 545. 

Our Daily Bread, Anders Zorn, International Studio, Spetember, p. 239. 

Peacock Girl, The, Anna Whelan Betts, Century, September, p. 729. 

Ragged Dahlia, Edna 8. Cave, Keramic Studio, September, supplement. 

Sailing Days, Four pictures by Anton Otto Fischer, Scribner, August, pp. 185-191. 

St. Apollinaris Place, Prague, Jeromir Stretti-Zamponi, International Studio, September, p. 245 
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Serpentine, The, Hyde Park, E. L. Laurenson, International Studio, September, p. 217. 
Study in Oils, for ‘ Phyllis,’’ J. W. Waterhouse, International Studio, September, frontispiece. 
Waterloo Bridge, E. L. Laurenson, International Studio, September, p. 221. 

Work of G. Dola, Inland Printer, August, p. 744; September, p. 920. 

World Forgotten, The, William Verplanck Birney, A. N. A., Printing Art, September, frontis- 


piece, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF FLOWERS 


Apple Branch, Craftsman, September, p. 570, 

Arbutus, Keramic Studio, September, p. 106. 

Ash Keys, Keramic Studio, August, p. 86. 

Azalia Mollis, Graphic Arts, August, p. 134. 

Common Alder, Keramic Studio, August, p. 75. 

Cyclamen, Craftsman, September, p. 568; Keramic Studio, September, p. 93. 

Dahlia, Keramic Studio, August, p. 85. 

Fir Bough, Craftsman, September, p. 569. 

Fuchsia, Keramic Studio, August, p. 71. 

Garden Beans, Craftsman, September, p. 570. 

Golden Rod, House Beautiful, September, p. 111. 

Grapes, Graphic Arts, August, p. 136. 

Honeysuckle, Keramic Studio, September, p. 99. 

Horse Chestnut, Keramic Studio, August, p. 88. 

Hydrangias, Craftsman, September, p. 566. 

Iris, Graphic Arts, August, p. 134. 

Iron Weed, Keramic Studio, August, p. 87. 

Lilium Elegano, House Beautiful, September, p. xxvi. 

Linden Branch, Keramic Studio, August, p. 86. 

Magnolia, Graphic Arts, August, p. 134. 

Milkweed Pods, Keramic Studio, August, pp. 78, 79. 

Mullein, Keramic Studio, August, p. 87. 

Nasturtiums, Keramic Studio, September, pp. 100-103. 

Oleander, Keramic Studio, September, p. 111. 

Orchids, Craftsman, September, p. 568. 

Paeonia, Festive, Graphic Arts, August, p. 134. 

Pine Branch, Craftsman, September, p. 567, 

Prairie Rose, Keramic Studio, September, p. 111. 

Pussy Willows, Craftsman, September, p. 569. 

Rhododendron, Graphic Arts, August, p. 136. 

Rudbeckia, Keramic Studio, August, p. 85. 

Snowball, Keramic Studio, September, p. 111. 

Speciosum Lily, House Beautiful, September, p. 110. 

Sunflower, Craftsman, September, p. 570. 

Sweet Peas, Keramic Studio, September, p. 107. 

Thorn Apple, Keramic Studio, August, p. 86. 

Tiger Lily, House Beautiful, September, p. 110; Keramic Studio, August, p. 84; September, 
p. 95. 

White Roses, Craftsman, September, p. 565. 
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NOTABLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


“An inquisitive jaguar sought to pull open the unlatched door,” E. L. Blumenschein, Century, 
September, p. 778. 

A Roman Feast in the time of the Caesars, Albert Baur, Century, August, p. 612. 

“‘A Volunteer Inebriate,"’ Illustrations for, Alexander Popini, American Magazine, September, 
pp. 620-629, 

Boy with the Torn Hat, The, Thomas Sully, Arts and Decoration, August, cover. 

Cover, George deForest Brush, Ladies’ Home Journal, September. 

Drawing by Charles Dana Gibson, Good Housekeeping, August, p. 194. 

Hay-Crop, The, Jean-Francois Millet, Century, June, p. 492, 

Jungle Nights, Paul Brandon, Outlook, August, pp. 625-627. 

“*Mumblety-peg and Middle Age,"’ Illustrations for, Worth Brehm, September, August, pp. 
228-236. 

Paintings by John H. Vanderpoel, Inland Printer, August, pp. 690-693. 

“Queens of Arcady, The,"’ Illustrations for, Fred Pegram, Scribner, August, frontispiece, pp. 
214-226. 

‘*Rubber Stamp, The," Illustrations for, K. R. Wireman, Scribner, September, pp. 309-315. 

Scene of the Coronation of King George V., Joseph Pennell, Century, September, p. 739. 

“Vain Courtship,” in Rome, L. Alma Tadema, Century, August, p. 614. 

**Weaver of Spells, The,” Illustrations for, W. M. Berger, Century, September, pp. 637-641. 

Work of Mr. J, W. Waterhouse, International Studio, September. pp. 175-185. 


DESIGN 


**Blackhawk,"’ concrete statue by Lorado Taft, World’s Work, September, p. 14786. 

Brass Lamp from Damascus, Suburban Life, September, p. 174. 

China Decoration, Keramic Studio, August, pp. 73-77; September, pp. 96-112. 

Carved Cabinet presented to Their Majesties the King and Queen of England, International 
Studio, September, p. 255. 

Carved Panel, International Studio, September, p. 225. 

Catalogue Title-pages, Printing Art, September, pp. 33-40. 

Cross-stitch Designs, Good Housekeeping, August, pp. 279-281. 

Decorated Porcelain, Arts and Decoration, August, p. 415. 

Furniture, Colonial, House Beautiful, September, p. 101. 

Japanese Screens, House Beautiful, September, pp. 126, 127. 

Mexican Majolica, House Beautiful, September, p. xxii. 

Old Danish Carved Furniture, International Studio, pp. 197-209. 

Plaque in repoussé copper and enamels, International Studio, September, p. 224. 

Robineau Porcelain, Keramic Studio, August, pp. 80-83, 

Shawsheen Pottery, Keramic Studio, September, pp. 104, 105. 

Silhouettes, Ladies’ Home Journal, September, p. 32. 

Specimens of Printing, Inland Printer, August, pp. 723-728; September, pp. 880, etc., 886-891. 

Stencil Designs, Craftsman, September, pp. 619-622. 

Title-page Border Design, Graphic Arts, August, p. 117. 

Wood Carving, Graphic Arts, August, p. 136, 

Wrought-iron Lock, Arts and Decoration, August, p. 407 
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Dear Mr. Barter: 


I am sending you a drawing of a desk which I designed for use in the 
Manual because I could find none in the catalogs that suited our special con- 












































Kansas City, Mo. 


ditions. So many visiting 
teachers have carried off 
sketches of it for their own 
schools that I thought it 
might find itself useful to 
the larger field of your read- 
ers. The construction is so 
simple that I have thought 
a single perspective view 
would be adequate. A boy 
can make the desk. It is 
merely a hinged frame in 
two parts, which, when 
open, are held rigid by 
means of a heavy wire that 
slips over a hook in the back 
upright. At the top of this 
frame is a shelf with a bev- 
eled edge, and a drawing 
board, with its edge also 
beveled, is hinged to this 
shelf. The bevels make it 
possible to drop the desk top 
flat against the folded frame, 
when it is desired to stow 
away the tables and clear 
the ground for action requir- 
ing room. The board may 
be adjusted, by means of the 
simple device illustrated, at 
any angle needed for work, 
from a flat table to an al- 
most vertical easel. When 


not in use, a desk takes up just four inches wide space—an item of much 
importance where, as in our school, a building made for 800 pupils is being 


used for 1700 at one time. 


The table is not rigid enough for some of the 
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crafts work, of course, but for all ordinary drawing and design it is very 
satisfactory. If you care to use it, and this description, you are welcome 


Yours very truly, 
Fioy CAMPBELL. 


Dear Mr. Balter: State Normal School, Montclair, N. J. 


In nearly all primary sand-table work the necessity arises for things that 
will stand firmly and be at the same time sufficiently naturalistic and easily 
made. Many seem to find that trees are among the most difficult things for 
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the children to do well. The following suggestion, which has been tried very 
successfully with primary children, may be of use to other teachers. 

Most children can be interested in the characteristic shapes of trees by 
silhouette pictures made with brush and ink. This may be done during the 
drawing lesson or it may come in connection with their nature work. Free- 
hand cutting, or tearing, of tree shapes is good to bring in at this time. In 
any such device the shape of the tree picture may be altered by the teacher 
and still leave some part of the work which belongs to the child’s original 
start. With the ink the shape may be somewhat enlarged and thus the start- 
ling errors may be corrected, while with the cutting, or tearing, it may be 
necessary to diminish the size, perhaps, in order to make corrections. 

When a good tree shape has been made it may be used as a pattern. 
Some children will be able to make five or six tracings while others will make 
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only three; but this is no hindrance, for even with only three a good looking 
tree can be constructed. Fold each tree through the middle, as in Fig. 2, 
and paste the several sections together along the folds; do not, however, let 
paste cover a margin more than \% inch each side of the fold. 

For a standard put a nail through a small piece of heavy cardboard, 
Fig. 3, and when the paste is dry insert in trunk as in Fig. 4. When the card- 
board is buried in the sand the tree stands very securely. If it is desirable 
to store the trees for use at some future time they can be folded and put 
away in a box. These may be elaborated upon in various ways, as, for in- 
stance, brown paper trunks may be added before the tree is put together, 
swings may be hung from the lower branches, etc., according to the problem. 


Yours very truly, EsTetta E. BAKER. 


























My Dear Mr. BalLey: Elkhart, Ind. 

] am sending you photographs of the work done by my seventh and eighth 
grade pupils during the past year. 

The designs are original. ‘The still life was done in charcoal, and those 


above the blackboard were afterward colored. We have made many baskets, 
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and a good deal of leather work, but the camera would not show them all 
lin the one view selected]. 

The School Arts Book is ever a source of information and ideas. The 
photographs of exhibits especially have interested us during the past year, 
and our Supervisor, Miss Maude Smith, thinks with me, that you might 
like to see ours. Yours very truly, 

Grace Lee KNELL, 
Special Teacher of Music and Art. 


My Dear Mr. Batrtey: 

Believing that it will be an item of unusual interest in connection with 
the article about The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts which you plan to use 
in an impending issue of The School Arts Book, I write to tell you that one 
of our young students, Mr. Ezra Winter, has just been awarded the Prize of 
Rome offered by The American Academy in Rome of which F. D. Millet is 
Secretary. 

Mr. Winter came to us from a farm in Michigan without other Art school 
training and studied but two years, taking our Illustration course. He came 
us do so many expecting to become a Cartoonist. During his first year, he 
developed the decided talent for Figure Composition which he has just turned 
to such good account. He earned his way through school and has made his 
own living for the last two years by doing illustrations, commercial drawings, 
ete. Last year, in the same competition, he received second prize, being out- 
done by Mr. Wolf of Philadelphia, a student who had been studying more 
than ten years, and who disappeared from Rome shortly after his arrival and 
who has not been heard of since. 

The romance in this simple little story seems irresistible to me. To 
think of this gaunt farmer boy developing through only two years’ of actual 
\rt study into a painter who receives what is probably the highest honour 
awarded in the United States annually to artists of unestablished reputation 
whose one painting of a Mural Decoration this year entitles him to use in the 
Art centers of Europe three years of his young life and $3,000.00 

Isn’t this a little tale of earnest work, talent and attention to business 
worth telling? , 

Looking forward to your visit on the morning of October 17th, and hoping 
the above item may be useful, I am, 


Most cordially, 


Cart N. WERNTzZ. 





THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 


I WILL TRY TO MAKE THIS PIECE OF WORK MY BEST 


The Leader of The School Arts Guild for 1910-1911 is Miss Leona Corbin, 
of Easthampton, Mass. Leona began sending drawings to the competitions 
in October, 1908, when she received a Fourth Prize. She received third prize 
in September, 1909, and two Honorable Mentions that same year. She 
received Second Prize in 1910, and an Honorable Mention. She received 
Honorable Mention again in February, 1911, and a Special First Prize in 
June, 1911. The leadership of the Guild is awarded not only upon the results 
Leona has achieved, but upon her persistence in doing her best. She has taken 
seriously the motto of the School Arts Guild, ‘I will try to make this piece 
of work my best.” The following letter has been sent to Miss Corbin: 


This certifies that in the monthly contest in drawing and design maintained by the Schoo! 
Arts Book for several years and participated in by many thousands of school children every year, 
Miss Leona Corbin, of Easthampton, Mass., has won a large number of awards, and by virtue 
of her increasingly excellent work is entitled to the honor of Leader in the School Arts Guild. 
Should Miss Corbin, after completing her public school courses, decide to enter an art school 
this record is worthy to stand as a testimonial to her faithfulness as a student, her ability in 
drawing, and as a recommendation to the management of any art school she might wish to 
enter 

For the Jury of Awards, 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY, 
Editor of The School Arts Book. 


The prizes offered to the school children during the coming year will be 
more attractive than ever, and the conditions of the contests will be such 
that more latitude will be allowed original work. Letters from teachers every 
month continue to bear testimony to the educational and ethical values of 
the contests, to say nothing of their stimulation of beautiful school work. 

The increasing difficulty of securing ‘‘applied drawing” is a proof of the 
esteem in which such work is held by children. Here is a paragraph from a 
typical letter: 


Dear Sir: Los Angeles. 
Under separate cover I am sending you some posters made by pupils of 
the Hermosa Beach School. All the pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
made them according to their own ideas. I had hoped to send you five of 
the best, but I could secure only three after the affair was over. They were 
put up in the post-offices and stores of Redondo and Hermosa and Manhattan 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD REGULATIONS 








Beach. We hope you will excuse the rather dilapidated appearance of the 
posters, as they have seen real service Hoping for at least Honorable Men- 
tion for the children, I am 

Respectfully yours, Jessie P. Featherstone. 


Here is a typical letter from a child: 
Trinidad, Colo, 
Dear Sir: May 19th, 1911. 
I received my Arts button, and I thank you very much for it. I received 
the copies you sent me, and I think they are just fine. 
I was twelve years old the 11th of last February, and I am proud that I 
am a member of the Guild. I shall always try to do my best. I remain 


Yours truly, 
Donald McClaflin. 


Please remember the regulations. 


Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as having 
received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted there- 
after a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award 
received, and the year it was received, as follows: 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Men- 
tion in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, 
thereafter he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next drawing 
submitted. If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing 
he sends in, he must put a 4, and the date and so on. If he should receive 
a Mention after having won a Second Prize, he will write 2 and the date on 
his later drawings, for that is the highest award he has received. 


%@"Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award is made, but no 
other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 
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JUNE CONTEST THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 








k2"The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by the children 
of talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 


ke" Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back 
of each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 


- . 


#2 If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are 
made. 


t 


e \ blue cross on a returned drawing means ‘‘It might be worse!’”’ A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—well, sheets with two or three 
are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The School 
Arts Publishing Company. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Any boy or girl awarded a prize during the last ten months who has 
not received such prize will please notify, at once. the Editor of The School 
Arts Book, North Scituate, Mass. 


JUNE CONTEST 
AWARDS 


lor designs for covers of graduation programs, commencement souvenirs, 
announcements of exhibitions, parents’ day, tickets of admission, ete., drawn 
or printed. Open to Grades IV to XII. 


First Prize: Child’s Guide to Pictures, Caffin; and the Badge with Gold 
Decoration. 


*Cromwell Case, IX, 95 Mapie St., New Britain, Conn. 


Second Prize: A Miniature Masterpiece in Color, framed: and the Badge 
with Silver Decoration. 


Emma C. Brady, Rye Seminary, Rye, N. Y. 
Marguerite Le Fevre, VII, Hermosa Beach, Los Angeles Co., Cal 
Paul Peterson, VII, Washington Bldg., Calumet, Mich. 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD JUNE CONTEST 








Third Prize: Box of Colored Crayons and the Badge of the Guild. 


Ruth Cardinel, VII. Hermosa Beach, Los Angeles Co., Ca’. 
Maybelle Keefe, VII, Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass 
Blanche Knowles, [X, Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass. 
Edward Thomas, VII, Rye, N.Y. 


Fourth Prize: The Badge of the Guild. 
Isabel Harrington, IX, Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass 
Archie Nicholson, VII, 2332 County Road, Calumet, Mich 
Margaret Ramm, IX, 111 Belden St., New Britain, Conn 


Honorable Mention: A Recognition Card. 


Ambrose Barrett, Berlin 

Fred Howard, Rye. 

*Waino Juntunen, Calumet 
Addie Manlove, Hermosa Beach. 
Louis Schorr, New York 


Special First Prize: Nature Drawing. 


Lena Corbin, Easthampton, Mass 


Special Prize: The Badge of the Guild. 
Rollo Marshall Baker, VI, Lincoln School, Melrose, Mass. 
Rena Barton, VII, Lincoln School,—— 
Elsie V. Blomquist, VII, Pleasant St. School, Fitchburg, Mass 
Jennie Bristol, VI, Canal St. School, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Alva Burt, VI, Hermosa Beach, Los Angeles Co., Cal 
Ralph Colburn, Sherburne School, Bangor. Me. 
Ruth Cooper, I, Shabbona School, Ottawa, III. 
Georgia Cross, I, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Ludwig Eirson, Austin, Minn 
Lester Fleming, 101 Oakland Ave., Austin, Minn 
J. Russell Gow, III, Main St. School, Brattleboro, Vt 
Harry Hanson, ITI, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 
Ben Hart, Austin, Mint 
George Hogan, 
Hillis Holt, I, 25 14th St., Bangor, Me. 
Agnes Johnson, VI, Lincoln School, Austin, Minn. 
Walter Mooney, I, 108 Jackson St., Bangor, Me. 
G. M. Austin, Minn 
Waino Petoja, Il, Holmes School, Laurium, Mich, 
Ruth Snyder, VI, Lineoln School, Melrose, Mass. 
Harold Stratton, II, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Mary Sweeney, VII, Pleasant St. School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


4 winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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JUNE CONTEST 


THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 








Special Honorable Mention: 


Cora Adams, Brattleboro 

Edith Clare Babb, Brattleboro 
Virginia Babbitt, —— 

Gladys Brazill, Fall River 
Kenneth W. Butler, Brattleboro 
Beatrice Carr, Brattleboro 
Glenn Carr, Brattleboro 
Pauline Charlton, Bangor 
Nelson Conway, Ottawa 
Charles Henry Cullinan, Bangor 
Coburn Cushing, Brattleboro 
Esther Dalager, Austin 
Margaret Dunklee, Brattleboro 
Yvonne B. Dusseault, Fall River 
Dorothy Ebinger, Austin 
Rodney Fairbanks, Austin 
Lester Fleming, Austin 


A Recognition Card. 


Cora Guarnaccia, Melrose 
Louise J. Haskell, Brattleboro 
Helen Hatch, Bangor 

Grasia Henkel, Brattleboro 
Benjamin H. Hill, Brattleboro 
Lillian Knowles, Bangor 
Kathleen Malia, Bangor 

Paul Moore, Sioux Falls 
Sarah Moore, 
Loyd Nancarrow, Calumet 
Lewis H. Perkins, Bangor 
Delia Perry, — 
Mildred Proctor, Brattleboro 
Lois Rowe, Sioux Falls 
Margery Sargent, Bangor 
Verna Sepprelle, Bangor 
Stewart P. Stearns, Brattleboro 








Franklin Steer, Sioux Falls 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS SHOP & 


NEW THIS YEAR 








The articles appearing in this list have been selected from various sources 
and approved by Mr. Bailey. We feel confident that you will find them satis- 
factory. 

Any purchase from this, our newest department, will entitle you to a 10% 
discount in the form of our Redeemable Coupons, provided you send us cash with 
the order. 


Here are the very materials you need, all of the best and most practical make. 


Bookbinders’ Sewing Bench Frame, 18 in. wide... ..... Be ER Sess SF a NE $1.00 
Bookbinders’ Cuties a See bceGhebte noses (bd huvdittaaEs none enanl .85 
Compete Sree a aa tei See tei ee dl ae ete 5.00 
for ook Brain 24 x 236. hebitedsin ¥ re .36 
Blocks for Wood Block 24x eS SRS cpio wh Git bal Oe -60 
Stencil and Wood Block I 8 aia se OTS Sa A ea. 15 
Stencil Brushes... .# in. (round)............. : ses .per dos. .60 
Handwoven Russia Gres -15 in. wide..... -" ; per yard .20 
ie EE cadkticonns ess +nsawua e+e ela per yard -35 
Colored ~~ ie | samples of colors desired) . amen ts hee .50 
Mounting Board | PS ee eae ; ‘ ; a yy -75 
Co te Outfit a ‘Whiting Class (20 members) . ie TR ep eee RON 7.00 
B "s +t CREE 6 0.0.44.500G 0s ab deceseien SE Oa Se 4.00 
ede cited can awewees 664an ae ¥ seek Ss ......per dos. 1.20 
Higgins’ te Ink or color desired) . NS Saat 14 0eeden cue .26 
Hec EI LE 5 A I Le ne, Sar eR Aes: 2.00 
Thumb Tacks. ine lr al da clerk ca eh per gross 1.10 
a me 3° Patented ss Rus a rt Seeee ion ite ee ; per gross 3 
i ndustrial Drawing Kit. >) eee j : aia brates Sc eal cies ‘ 

Heh Schoo! ee n'a ance aha kee ok ae FRAT a es 10.00 
lor Chart... .saeee RE tle ae 1.25 

Japaneee Stencils 
« 10 Small Crests, ER ee ee pe on : 1.00 
6 Middle size crests... .... 2.2.6... cece eee ee eee ; 1.00 
: i UD, . < ewcesaccctncees ; 1.00 
GAMBIT. 6. cc cccccscccseccccceccceccees 1.00 
Get inte eke dheeesibeavaphadhoan ‘ 1.00 
Mongol Drawing Set. .No. 484.............. ‘ .50 


Concerning the following it will be necessary for you to write to us, telling kind and 
size, and we will quote you prices. 








Stencil pa Tools for leather work, (kind desired), 
Japanese D Stencil paper, Modeling Tools, 
Stencilex, Bradley's Drawing Models, (Kind and size), 
Modeling ~ (Style and description) Art Metal Tools, 
Whittling Knives, Water Colors, (kind), 
Drafti Instruments i in cases, Tracing Paper, 
Bas-Relief and Statuary, (subject), Crayons, (kind). 

. . 
The School Arts Publishing Company 
120 Boylston Street Boston 
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THE SCHOOL GALLERY 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


Color on School-Room Walls 


PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS 
FRAMED PICTURES 


The selection of these pictures and the choosing of the frames is all done 


by Mr. Bailey personally. 


DESCRIPTION 


Hand Col’d Engr. 


Rep. in Colors 


Hand Col’d P. G. 


Rhine Print 


JapanesePrint 


Note: The first 


Redeemable coupons for 10% of the value given free, with each purchase. 
On receipt of price quoted, any of these will be sent securely crated, express 


collect to your address. We shall be glad to furnish pictures not found in this 


SUBJECT 


| Sir Walter Scott 


Don Quixote 

Lion and Lioness 

Odin 

Halt at Oasis 

In a Fix 

Imperial Courier 

Mme. Le Brun and Child 
Caritas 

Nov. Days in Normandy 
Isle of Death 

Beatrice d'’Este 

A Reading from Homer 
George Gisze 

Days in Old Virginia 
The Ripening Wheat Field 
The Matterhorn 

Fishing Boats 

A Hun’s Lonely Grave 
Gone to Roost 

The Christmas Market 
Sea Gulls 

Autumn on the Hillside 
The Watermill 

King Cole 

Erasmus 

Age of Innécence 

Suma Beach 

Kominato Harbor 

Ferry Boat 


ARTIST 


Grutzner 
Raeburn 
Essen 
Landseer 
Schreyer 
Strutt 
Schreyer 

Le Brun 
Thayer 
Thaulow 
Booklin 

Da Vinci 
Alma Tadema 
Holbein 
Taylor 

Von Volkman 
Wieland 
Hoch 

Biese 

Katz 

Biese 
Matthali 

Von Volkman 
Hecker 
Rehm-Victor 
Holbein 
Reynolds 


SIZE 


12x10 
15x10 
10x 12 
17 x 24 


Amt. 


to send us 


$10.45 
9.50 
10.85 
12.70 
33.70 
19.70 
30.30 
38.55 
18.10 
19.95 
15.85 
7.95 
37.40 
17.60 
17.15 


3.00 


dimension given in the size is the height or vertical measure. 


list upon a similar basis. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Boylston Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS LIBRARY 


THE BOOKS YOU NEED 


RECOMMENDED BY HENRY 


TITLE 


Among Flowers and Trees 


Ancient Japanese Designs (5 Vols.) 

Art Crafts for Beginners, The 

Art of Painting in the 19th Century, The 
Basket Maker, The 

Copper Work 

Design in Theory and Practice 

Family Crest Book 

Flower Children, The 

Flush of the Dawn 

Freehand Perspective and Sketching 
Freehand Drawing 

Furnishing of a Modest Home 

Guide to Pictures, A 

History of Painting 

How to Enjoy Pictures 

How to Study Pictures 

Illustrated Exercises in Design 
International Studio Yr. Bk. of Decorative Art, 


Landscape Painting 
Lettering and Writing 
Letters and Lettering 

Line and Form 

Mechanical Drawing 
Modeling and Sculpture 
Modeling in Public Schools 
Occupation for Little Fingers 


Old Masters and New 

Paper Sloyd for Primary Grades 
Perspective Sketching from Working Drawings 
Philosophy of Fine Art, Introduction to 
Poetry of the Seasons 

Primary Hand Work 

Psychology of Beauty, The 

Sacred Symbols in Art 

School Sanitation and Decoration 
Story of American Painting, The 
World's Painters, The 

Writing and Illuminating and Lettering 


| Mabel 
| Charles H. Caffin 


TURNER BAILEY 


| Price 
| Postpaid 


AUTHOR 


Minnie Curtis Wait and 
Merton Channing Leonard $1 
Each 


328 


ey 


Frank G. Sanford 
Edmund von Mach 
Luther W. Turner 
Augustus F. Rose 
Ernest A. Batchelder 
Japanese Designs 
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Henry Turner Bailey 
Dora Miriam Norton 
A. K. Cross 

Fred Hamilton Daniels 
Chas. H. Caffin 

John C. Van Dyke 


8. Emery 


CD et at pet et et 
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Elizabeth Garrabrant Branch 


East 

Percy I. Smith 

Frank Chouteau Brown 
Walter Crane 

A. K. Cross 

Albert Toft 

Walter Sargent 

Anna M. Cooley and 


* DODO CO On 


| Elizabeth Sage 


Kenyon Cox 

Ednah Anna Rich . 
Frank E. Mathewson 
Hegel 

Lovejoy 

Wilhelmina Seegmiller 
Ethel D. Puffer 
Elizabeth E. Goldsmith 
8S. Burrage and H. T. Bailey 
Charles H. Caffin 
Doristhe L. Hoyt 
Edward Johnston 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Coupons worth 15c each will be given on every cash order above $1.25. The number of cou- 
pons will be based on 10% of the total amount ordered. These coupons may be used in paying 
your subscription to THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK, or in purchases from either the Library, 
Gallery or Shop. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Boylston Street 
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tie SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 


OVER FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS 


OUR MOTTO: 
I will try to make THIS piece of work my best 


Some of our readers may be surprised to know that Tue Scuoot Arts 
Guitp has already become full grown. Mr. Bailey has at North Scituate a 
complete list of all its members. These number something more than five 
thousand. Many of these members have taken various prizes and received 
several honorable mentions. In an early issue we will publish the names of some 
of its members who have secured numerous prizes 


BY-LAWS AND RULES 
MEMBERSHIP 


All children of public school age (five to sixteen years) are eligible for mem- 
bership in The School Arts Guild. Those who win a Fourth or a Third Prize 
from The School Arts Book, through either the monthly or the special contests, 
become regular Members of the Guild, and receive the Guild Badge. 

Those who win a Second or a First Prize, through a monthly or special con- 
test, become Honor Members of the Guild, and receive the Guild Badge with 
Decorations. 

BADGES 

The Badge of Membership in the Guild is a pin bearing the “Chambered 
Nautilus” symbol in colors, within a gray circle. The Decorations consist of a 
silver border for a Second Prize Badge, and a gold border for a First Prize Badge. 


LEADER OF THE GUILD 


The Honor Member who wins the highest standing during a year will become 
the Leader of the Guild for that year and will receive from The School Arts Book 
a Letter of Recommendation to any art school, studio or workshop which the 
Leader may desire to attend for further study and practice of drawing and the 
allied arts. 

ENCOURAGEMENT 

The editor of The School Arts Book will be glad to receive, at any time, 
from any subscriber to the magazine, examples of work in Drawing and the allied 
arts, painting, embroidery, wood or metal work, etc., done at home by boys or 
girls between the ages of five and sixteen. Such work will be submitted to the 
Guild Judges, passed upon, and if accompanied by postage, returned with sug- 
gestions. If the work is of sufficient merit, the author will be enrolled as a 
member of the Guild and given an appropriate Badge. 

HENRY TURNER BAILEY, North Scituate, Mass. 
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YOUR OCTOBER WORK 


COLUMBUS DAY AND HALLOWE'EN 


CONTEST 


The School Arts Book offers the Following Prizes 
for Good School Work Submitted During 
the Month of October, 1911 


Special papers, drawings, devices relative to Hallowe’en Festivities 
and Columbus Day Celebrations. 


OPEN TO GRADES IV TO IX INCLUSIVE 


One First Prize: One Pearl-handled Jack-knife, and the Badge with 
Gold Decoration. 


Five Second Prizes: Each, one Mongol Drawing Set, and the Badge 
with Silver Decoration. 


Ten Third Prizes: Each, a Miniature Masterpiece in Frame, and 
the Badge of the Guild. 


Twenty or more Fourth Prizes: Each, a Badge of the Guild. 
Forty or more Honorable Mention: Each, a Recognition Card. 





The specimens must be the original work of children, must have the date 
when made, the pupil’s name, age, grade, and post-office address on the back, 
and must be sent to Henry Turner Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. They should 
arrive at North Scituate on or before November 1, 1911. Send only the best work, 
never more than five specimens from a school. Be sure to have the required 
information on the back of each. Send flat and unsealed. Rate, one cent per 
ounce. Work receiving a reward becomes the property of The School Arts 
Publishing Company. Other work will be returned upon request when accom- 
panied with sufficient postage. The awards will be made and the prizes will 
be distributed within two weeks. Awards will be announced in the December 
number. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY North Scituate, Mass. 
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YOU CAN HAVE 


‘THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


ON YOUR SCHOOL ROOM DESK 
FOR THE ASKING 


fair trial at any 


names of ea 


doing this are the 
Ashland, Wis 
Bloomfield, N. J 
Boise, Idaho 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Burlington, Vt 
Butte, \Iont 
(‘hamplain, | 
(‘olorado Springs 
Denver, Co 
Dracut, Ma 


K. St. Louis, Il 


The Ir 


Write us to-day 
in your City 





subscriptions to this magazine. 


them the merit of the plan. 


(an you not do what has been done elsewhere? 


rate. 


It is worth a good, 


A PLAN WORTH THE EFFORT 


following: 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kingston, mM: &. 
Kokomo, Ind 
Leominster, Mass. 
Malden, Mass. 
Menominee, Mich. 
Merrill, Wis. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
New London, Conn 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


many others. 


volunteering to help. 


Library? Why not? 


NEW ADDRESS 


Your Board of Education can approve a requisition to have the 
ch of your grammar schools entered for one or more yearly 


Among the progressive cities now 


New Rochelle, 
Philippine Is. 
Providence, R. I. 
Red Bank, N. J. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
tome, N. Y. 
Sioux City, Ta. 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Stockton, Cal. 


Westerly, R. I. 


N. Y. 


Your School Board will do this for you if you will help us show 
We need to know the names of the Super- 
visor of Drawing and Manual Training, the Superintendent of Schools, 
the Chairman of the Board, and members of the Text Book Committee. 
Is the Scuoot Arts Book 


THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Please mention The 


School Arts Book when writing to advertisers. 
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The School Arts Book 


PRICE, $1.50 A YEAR. CANADIAN $1.75; FOREIGN $2.00 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS cannot be made later than the 20th of month 


preceding date of issue. 
RENEWALS must be made promptly. 


MAKE REMITTANCES payable to THe ScnHoo.t Arts PUBLISHING 


COMPANY. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed to Mr. Henry 
TurRNER BatiLtey, North Scituate, Mass. 


DRAWINGS should be sent flat. 
Appress ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS TO 


The School Arts Publishing Company 


120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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